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REMARKS  ON  THE  PROVIDENCE  OP  GOD. 

“  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  hiav-. 
cns,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  overalL*^ — Psl.  ciii.  19. 

(ConcliKled  from  page  188.) 

Those  prophecies  which  respect  the  revolutions  of.  ' 
umpire,  show  the  superintendance  of  providence  in 
the  voluntary  actions  concerned  in  the  catastrophe; 
and  the  prophecies  respecting  the  posterity  of  Noah, 
and  Abram,  and  Ishmael,  and  Israel,  prove,  beyond 
a  peradventure,  the  concern  of  providence  with  the 
case  of  individuals,  and  with  the  most  contingent 
events  of  every  man’s  life.  With  remarkable  par¬ 
ticularity  God  foretold,  by  the  mouth  of  his  proph¬ 
ets,  the  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  by  his  holy  providence  he 
accomplished  what  he  had  of  old  determined  should 
be  done ;  *‘for  of  a  truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Je¬ 
sus  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Poo* 
iius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Isra¬ 
el,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy 
hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.” 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  quotations;  a  few  more  will  suf¬ 
fice.  The  passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  now  your 
’’attention  is  invited,  are  plain  declarations  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  providence. 
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1.  Ephesians  i.  11.  Who  worketh  all  things  lif¬ 
ter  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  agent  referred  to  in  this 
apostolical  assertion.  It  is  God,  to  whom  the  writer^ 
verse  3d,  ascribes  blessedness,  and  who  hath  bles¬ 
sed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ.  The 
universality  of  his  operations  is  plainly  affirmed — he 
ivorketh  all  things  ;  and  the  rule  of  his  agency  is  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  The  counsel  is  in  harmony 
with  his  attributes,  and  the  work  must  necessarily 
correspond  with  the  plan.  What  God  does,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  do ;  and  what  he  hath  purposed  shall  he 
not  bring  it  to  pass  ?  Eternity,  righteousness,  and  im¬ 
mutability,  belong  to  the  decrees  of  God ;  and  wis¬ 
dom,  power,  and  holiness,  are  developed  in  the  prov¬ 
idential  execution.  As  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
time  in  which  God  was  either  ignorant  or  unresolved 
what  to  do;  so  we' cannot  conceive  that  his  agency 
is  now  more  limited  than  he  purposed  from  everlast¬ 
ing.  The  doctrine  of  providence  is  introduced  by 
the  apostle,  in  his  letter  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus,  not 
as  a  mere  speculative  tenet,  but  as  a  powerful  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  faith,  and  their  gratitude  ;  and 
though  he  applies  the  argument  from  the  decrees  and 
operations  of  God,  »nore  irhmediately  to  the  concerns 
of  Christians,  he  affirms  that  the  definite  care  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  father  of  Christ,  over  the  election  of 
gra’ce,  is  the  work  of  one  whose  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all.  He  rises,  from  a  particular  instance,  to  the 
general  principle — in  whom  also  we  have  obtained 
an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.”  This  assertion  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  truth  is  essential  to  the  writer’s  reasoning ;  for 
did  he  admit  of  limits  to  the  purpose  and  providence 
of  God,  there  must  be  limits  also  to  our  confidence 
in  the  divine  protection;  this,  however,  is  the  joy  of 
the  saints,  the  divine  energy  is  always  and  universal¬ 
ly  in  action. 
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2.  Proverbs  xvi.  33.  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap  ;  • 
Imt  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord. 

The  object  of  the  lot  is  to  supercede,  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  property  or  dignity,  human  design ;  and  to 
submit  the  decision,  in  the  case,  to  what  is  vulgarly 
called  chance.  And  what  is  this  ^  The  doctrine  of 
chances,  I  know,  has  become  a  matter  of  calculation 
to  the  man  of  science ;  and  the  practice  of  decep¬ 
tion,  under  it,  an  art,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  the 
(gamester  devotes  his  time  and  his  talents.  Lotteries 
have  often  been  resorted  to  as  the  criminal  amuse¬ 
ment  of  those  who  feel  ,  inclined  to  destroy  time  with¬ 
out  turning  it  to  profit,  and  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  basest  propensities  of  licentiousness  and  avarice. 
A  great  scheme  of  iniquity,  embracing  innumerable 
immoral  and  impoverishing  tendencies,  legalized  by 
inconsiderate  or  profane  legislators,  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  has  been  established  in  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  But  what  is  chance  ^  Chance,  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  the  w’ord,  chance  happens 
to  all  men.  We  understand  the  meaning.  Incidents 
occur,  in  every  man’s  history,  to  which  his  own 
providence  did  not  extend.  But  is  chance  nothing. 
Then  millions  worship  an  idol.  Let  mere  philoso¬ 
phy  interpose  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  lot  comes  to  pass.  Design,  in  man, 
when  using  the  lot,  is  acknowledged  villainy.  The 
decision  is  referred,  not  to  human  art,  but  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and  of' the 
dice,  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  of 
motion.  And  what  are  these  laws,  hut  the  will  of 
God,  actuating  the  material  world  The  decision 
then  is  necessarily  left  to  the  law  giver — “  the  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  and  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord.”  'The  most  casual  occurrence,  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  providence  of  God.  ' 

3.  Luke  xii.  6,  7.  Are  not  Jive  sparrows  sold  for 
two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 
God  9  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered. 
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The  principle,  which  our  Redeemer  applies  to  the 
insignificant  sparrow,  applies  equally  to  every  insect; 
and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  the  number  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head,  is  elsewhere  applied  to  their  col- 
ours,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Matthew  v.  36.  and 
xxi.  20 — Thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  But  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  per¬ 
ish.  That  principle  is  too  plainly  asserted  to  be  mis- 
undeistood.  The  providence  of  God  extends  to  ev¬ 
ery  creature,  animate  or  inanimate.  It  descends  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  sparrow’s  nest,  her  flight  and 
her  fall;  it  descends  to  the  aggregation  of  those  atoms 
which  constitute  the  finest  filaments  of  hair ;  and  the 
very  collocation  of  them,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  on  which  depends  their  colour.  It  ascends 
moreover  above  the  heavens. 

4.  Psalm  cxlvii.  4,  17.  He  telleth  the  number  of 
the  stars,  he  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.  Great 
is  the  Lord  and  of  great  power,  his  understanding  is 
■infinite.  Who  covereth  the  heaven  vnth  clouds,  who 
prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  who  maketh  grass  to 
grow  upon  the  mountains.  Hegiveth  snow  like  wool; 
he  scattcreth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes.  He  castetk 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels :  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold. 

God  then  governs  the  world,  with  an  unremitting 
providence,  which  working  all  things,  controling  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  accidental  to  us,  directing  in 
the  most  minute  concerns,  is  extended  over  the  most 
magnificent.  He  governs  the  material  world  by  an 
impulse,  operating  upon  the  inertness  of  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  He  governs  the  inferiour 
tribes  of  living  creatures  by  means  of  the  character¬ 
istic  instincts  of  their  nature.  He  governs  angels 
and  men  by  motives  addressed  to  their  moral  con¬ 
stitution,  without  impairing  their  spontaneity,  and 
without  the  admission  of , uncertainty  into  his  own 
righteous  plans;  for  even  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  overruled  for  the  glorv  of  his  provi- 
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lienee.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10.  Surely  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  thee,  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain. 

It  is  sin  that  involves  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
if  not  in  difficulty,  certainly  in  dispute.  Had  no  evil 
existed  in  the  world,,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
of  the  universality  of  divine  government ;  and  it  is 
ignorance  of  the  divine  agency,  respecting  the  crim¬ 
inal  actions  of  fallen  creatures,  that  occasions  the 
perplexity  which  often  effects  intelligent  men;  but 
if  we  cannot  clear  up  the  doubt,  or  remove  the  re¬ 
bellious  principle  of  opposition  from  the  heart,  we 
must  at  least  attempt  to  rescue  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and 
endeavour  to  show  : 

3.  That  the  objections  made  to  it  are  susceptible 
of  a  satisfactory  reply. 

1.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  world  is  too  good 
a  system  to  admit  of  a  continual  agency  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  machinery. 

Speculative  men  of  no  mean  talent,  and  of  diligent 
research,  affirm  that  the  universe  was  at  first  con¬ 
structed  so  perfectly,  and  all  its  springs,  whether  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world,  so  w'ell  adjusted,  as  to 
proceed  to  the  end  without  further  support  or  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  hand  of  the  almighty  artist;  and  that 
it  is  more  honourable  to  the  divine  atti’ibutes,  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  such  perfect  skill  has  been  employed^  than 
to  suppose,  that  the  system  of  creation  requires  the* 
continual  agency  of  its  maker.  Their  proof  is  a 
comparison  of  the  universe  to  a  piece  of  exquisite- 
mechanism,  and  the  argument  is  from  analogy.  That 
machine  is  the  most  perfect,  and  indicates  best  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  which  answers  its  end,  for  the  lon¬ 
gest  time  and  with  the  greatest  exactness,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  maker,  and  without  the  need  of  repair.* 
We  seek  no  better  comparison  to  prove  tlie  very  op¬ 
posite  to  that  for  which  it  has  been  adduced  by  unr 
believing  philosophers.  From  tlie  principles  a<f^ 
VoL.  I.  17* 
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mitted  in  this  very  comparison,  vve  shew  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  men  and  the  greatness  of  God.  We  meet 
the  infidel  upon  the  ground  which  he  has  himself  se¬ 
lected,  and  employ  the  weapons  which  he  hath  him¬ 
self  chosen.  We  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
become  atheists,  or  admit  a  perpetual  providence. 

Let  the  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  be  produ¬ 
ced.  Endow  it,  if  you  please,  with  ideal  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  seperated  to  a  distance  from  its  maker. 
It  answ’ers  its  end  and  even  after  his  death.  And 
what  is  it.^  The  matter,  of  which  the  several  parts 
are  constructed,  existed  independently  of  the  artist. 
He  could  neither  create  nor  annihilate  a  particle.  He 
only  gave  the  materials  their  form  and  their  place. 
Being  so  composed,  this  machine  answers  its  end  by 
the  laws  of  the  material  world ;  laws  which  existed 
before  the  artist  discovered  his  application  of  them, 
and  over  the  duration  of  which,  he  has  no  control. 
The  machine  not  only  exists  in  its  perfection  and 
use,  seperated  from  its  maker  and  independently  of 
his  will;  but  when  removed  from  under  his  hand,  the 
specimen  of  his  genius  exists  in  defiance  of  his  will  : 
and  it  is  of  course  the  proof  of  human  imbecility.  It, 
illustrates  also  the  power  of  God.  Self  existence  is 
a  divine  attribute,  and  cannot  be  predicated  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  continuous  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  the  w  hole  earth. 
In  that  will,  there  is  of  course,  almighty  energy. 
Matter  and  mind,  the  whole  creation,  and  the  laws  of 
creation,  had  their  origin  from  God,  and  continue  by 
his  will ;  and  of  course  if  there  is  a  God,  there  is  an 
overruling  providence. 

2.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  purpose  and  providence,  that  itreflects 
upon  his  holiness,  and  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of  be¬ 
ing  himself  the  author  of  sin  in  the  world. 

We  know  that  many  subtle  theologians  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  charge  in  affirming  a  providence ;  and  that 
others  have  denied  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
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^innciple,  in  both  these  apparently  opposite  cases,  is 
nreciselv  the  same — that  God  cannot  efFectuallv  con- 
trol  every  action  of  the  sinner,  while  the  agent  him¬ 
self  is  the  efficient  author  of  the  action ;  for  that  to 
do  so,  involves  a  contradiction.  This  is  the  radica; 
principle  of  all  such  reasoning.  The  contradiction 
has,  however,  never  been  seen  or  made  manifest  by 
any  one  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  ex¬ 
ist.  If  the  Lord  cannot  certainly  govern,  to  the  pur¬ 
posed  result,  the  voluntary  actions  of  his  creatures, 
without  destroying  their  moral  agency,  tlien  he  can¬ 
not  govern  them  at  all,  without  destroying  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  nature;  but  the  destruction  of  the  activity 
and  spontaneity  of  mind,  is  the  destruction  of  mind 
itself.  And  such  a  scheme  of  providence  is  itself  the 
contradiction  ;  for  it  is  not  the  preservation  and  go¬ 
vernment,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  moral  world. 
Were  we  to  follow  consistentlv  the  course  of  reason- 
lug  which  this  principle  would  indicate,  we  should 
be  constrained  to  enter  the  wilderness  of  absolute 
scepticism.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that 
God  made  any  creature  whom  he  cannot  certainly 
govern,  according  to  the  very  nature  of  the  creature, 
for  the  creator’s  purposes.  The  thought  would  be 
accompanied  with  unsupportable  horror. 

It  has  often,  indeed,  been  confessed  by  religioui? 
instructors,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reconciling 
moral  agency  with  the  divine  decree,  and  the  provi¬ 
dence  which  puts  the  decree  in  execution.  This 
may  have  arisen  from  courtesy,  or  a  disposition  to. 
avoid  singularity,  since  the  sentiment  is  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  society;  but  assuredly  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  in’  discovering  any  appearance  of,  inconsistency 
between  tbe  two,  unless  it  be  said,  that  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  impossible  in  cases  of  parties  which  were  nev¬ 
er  at  variance.  •  Between  the  certainty  of  providen¬ 
tial  control,  and  the  freedom  of  man,  in  will  and  in 
action,  wc  never  could  discover  even  the  semblance 
of  contradiction.  These  are  two  great  and  distinct 
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facts,  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  most  reasonable, 
most  clearly  declared  in  the  word  of  God;  and  al¬ 
though,  like  other  ultimate  facts  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  they  be  surrounded  with  mystery, 
our  vision  has  never  been  sufficiently  acute  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  intervening  darkness  in  which  doubt,  of 
their  truth,  might  fix  her  abode. 

Li  affirming  the  doctrine  ofprovidence,  it  is  prompt-’ 
ly  and  positively  denied  that  God  is  the  author  of  our 
sins.  The  very  phraseology  is  revolting  to  Chris¬ 
tian  sensibility.  The  idea  which  it  involves  would 
unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith  and  our 
hope.  Sin  is  a  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  law.  Does  God  authorise  this.^  He 
prohibits  it ;  does  he  approve  of  it  ?  he  condemns  it; 
does  he  choose  it.^  he  says,  O  do  not  this  abomina¬ 
ble  thing  that  I  hate.  Does  he  make  the  sins  of  men  ^ 
Sin  is  no  creature  of  God.  It  is  no  substance — 

neither  matter  nor  mind — not  an  object  of  creative 
energy.  It  is  that  quality  of  disposition,  of  thought, 
of  action,  of  an  intellectual  being  which  is  contrary  to 
moral  law.  Has  God  infused  vicious  propensities 
pito  the  minds  of  his  accountable  subjects.?  he  made 
man  upright:  does  he  seduce  from  holiness  to  iniqui¬ 
ty.?  let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempt¬ 
ed  of  God;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
neither  lempteth  he  any  one.  What  then,  has  God 
nothing  to  do  with  our  sins .?  Yes !  he  punisheth  them. 
He  inflicts  pain  proportioned  to  crime.  Sinners,  he 
will  call  you  to  account  for  your  transgressions  be¬ 
fore  his  awful  tribunal,  and,  in  the  terrible  display 
of  his  infinite  opposition  to  your  iniquity,  he  will  or¬ 
der  the  impenitent  to  everlasting  burnings.  The 
flames  of  their  torments  shall  glorify  his  justice.  But 
there  is  forgiveness  with  him.  In  Christ,  who  bare 
our  sins  and  suffered  for  us,  he  is  reconciled  and  re¬ 
conciling  us  to  himself.  He  saves  his  people  from, 
their  sins.  This  is  our  hope  and  our  joy.  But  were 
we  to  admit,,  Christians,  that  the  divine  efficiency 
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propels  the  mind  to  sin,  the  Bible  must  cease  to  com¬ 
mand  our  respect  and  to  fill  our  hearts  with  gladness. 
Its  worth  depends  on  its  inspiration.  Holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost\ 
if,  however,  the  same  divine  energy  moved  to  speech, 
the  lying  lips  of  the  false  prophets,  and  indited  to 
Mahomet  his  koran,  then  is  our  gospel  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  The  crescent  is 
entitled  to  your  regard,  as  much  as  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thanks  be  unto  God  we  are  not 
left  thus  to  confound  the  agency  of  God,  with  the 
v/orks  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  They  are  entirely 
distinct  and  opposite :  for  the  flesh  striveth  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  seeing  God  is  not  the  efficient 
cause  of  sinful  propensities,  therefore  his  providence 
has  no  control  over  the  sinners  actions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greatest  crimes  ever  perpetrated,  nay,  ev¬ 
ery  exertion  of  every  sinner  in  the  universe,  and  all 
the  eflects  resulting  from  them,  are  under  that  con¬ 
trol.  Every  man’s  disposition  has  some  influence  on 
his  words,  and  his  actions  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  ev¬ 
ery  one,  has  more  or  less  influence  on  others.  Wheth¬ 
er  that  influence  efiect,  directly,  matter  or  mind,  all 
♦he  results  are  subservient  to  the  divine  purpose;  and 
that  subserviency  is  secured  by  the  divine  agency. 

very  extensive  and  complicated  machinery,  of 
vicious  motive  and  criminal  action,  was  in  operation 
for  years  in  bringing  about  the  events  which  led  to 
the  exaltation  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  What  he  said  of 
his  brethren,  when  they  remembered  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  assertion. 

.is  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day, 
to  save  much  people  alive.'''’  The  tendency  of  the 
most  corrupt  passions,  whether  permitted  or  restrain¬ 
ed,  not  excepting  seduction  by  evil  spirits,  is  by 
Ihe  providence  of  God  made  to  accomplish  his  dc- 
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signs.  To  this  purpose  was  the  vision  of  Micaiuh 
declared  to  Ahab  and  Jehosaphat.  “  I  sate  the  Lord 
setting  upon  his  throne :  and  the  Lord  said,  who 
shall  entice  Ahah  king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  go  up 
and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead :  then  there  came  out  a 
spirit  and  said,  I  will  entice  him  :  and  the  Lord  said, 
hou  shah  prevail.’^  * 

3.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
universally  pervading  providence,  that  great  events 
alone  require,  deserve,  or  receive  the  notice  of  the 
sovereign.  Even  good  men  are  occasionally  visited 
with  doubts,  arising  in  part  from  temptation,  and  in 
part  from  a  sense  of  their  own  insignificancy  and  un- 
worthiness,  whether  God  has  forgotten  them.  When 
iniquity  prospers,  and  righteousness  is  the  companion 
of  disappointment,  despondence  verges  towards  un¬ 
belief.  How  doth  God  knov)  ?  and  is  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  Most  High  ?  verily  I  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency. 

We  have  heard  men  of  some  reflection  affirm  that 
providence  extended  only  to  the  result ;  but  that  the 
means  which  led  to  that  result  were  overlooked. 

All  such  objections  belong  to  one  class,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  tendency  we  naturally,  though 
improperly,  have  to  attribute  our  imperfections  to 
the  being  whom  we  adore.  The  recollection  of  his 
perfection  should  suffice  to  settle  the  doubts. 

Men  engaged  in  very  important  concerns,  are 
constrained  to  overlook  the  unimportant.  They  feel 
that  they  have  limited  capacities.  But  God  is  infi¬ 
nite;  and  there  is  no  creature  which  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  make,  which  he  does  not  think  proper  to  go¬ 
vern.  Omniscience  and  omnipotence,  securing  the 
result  of  any  combination  of  causes,  will  not  be  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  means  which  bring  the  event  to  pass. 
The  saints  may  take  a  lessen  from  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  fearlessly  depend  upon  him  who  said,  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 
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God,  indeed,  is  king  over  all  the  earth.  His  pow¬ 
er  and  his  sovereignty  are  pledged  in  covenant  by 
his  word  and  his  oath,  in  defence  of  the  redeemed. 
His  all-pervading  providence  is  especially  employed 
in  their  interest ;  and  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who 
are  called  according  to  his  purpose.  Murmur  not 
at  his  dispensations;  for  the  most  painful  afflictions 
act,  at  his  command,  to  promote  your  everlasting 
welfare.  Droop  not  at  the  remembrance  of  your 
own  unworthiness ;  for  the  Lord  hath  not  forgotten 
you.  He  that  spareth  not  his  own  son  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things. 

Christians!  your  Redeemer  reigneth.  He  directs 
in  providence  over  all  the.  earth.  While  natural 
causes  proceed  to  their  effects  in  their  natural  course, 
while  the  moral  world  proceeds  in  its  successive 
generations,  with  an  agency  that  is  voluntary.  He  by 
a  supernatural  power  controls  all  causes  and  results, 
and  gives  to  them  a  direction  subservient  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  church.  The  building  is  safe  upon  the 
rock  :  and  the  living  stones  of  the  temple  shall  live 
forevermore.  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made' 
him.  Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their 
king.  God  in  your  own  nature,  your  husband,  and 
your  high  priest,  rules  upon  his  throne.  Touched 
with  a  sense  of  your  infirmities,  he  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless.  He  will  guide  you  with  his  coun¬ 
sel  and  afterwards  receive  you  to  glory.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O!  Jerusalem;  praise  thy  God,  O!  Zion, 
who  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  A. 
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ON  PSALM-SINGING  IN  OUK  CHURCHES. 

(Concluded  from  page  176.) 

The  remainder  of  the  article  on  psalm-singing, 
written  by  a  Presbyterian  Clergyman,  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  use  of  human  compositions  in  the  worship 
of  God,  but  to,  a  new  jjoetic  version,  proposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  established  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  what  is  some¬ 
times,  but  improperly,  called  Rouse’s  version,  and 
which  is  now  generally  used  in  the  worship  of  God 
by  the  Christian  families  and  congregations  of  Scot¬ 
land.  His  reasoning  is  pmgent,  powerful,  and,  we 
tliink,  irresistible.  He  continues  in  the  following 
manner : — 

But  the  evil  does  not  rest  with  the  music  merely, 
nor  with  the  affectation  which  I  have  denounced. 
There  are  steps.  Sir,  now  adopting,  under  a  refer¬ 
ence  or  overture  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which,  in  my  mind,  have  a  man¬ 
ifest  tendency  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass 
of  Presbyterian  worshippers  from  the  expressions,  as 
well  as  from  the  tunes  made  use  of  in  the  public 
praises  of  God.* 

I  am  far  from  asserting  to  myself  a  sagacity  in  this 
matter,  superior  to  lliat  of  the  majority  of  my  breth¬ 
ren  ;  but  as  the  Additional  Psalmody  is  now  under 
the  inspection,  and  submitted  for  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  Presbyteries,  I  am  entitled,  as  an 
individual,  to  stale  my  opinion,  with  a  plainly  impli- 

m  _ _ 


*  A  reference  is  here  had  to  an  “  Additional  Psalmody,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  18S10,  and  printed  by  their  or¬ 
der  for  the  inspection  of  the  Presbyteries,  1821,”  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  wliich  consists  of  new  versions  of  old  Psalms,  general¬ 
ly  given  in  some  new  variety  of  verse,  and  intended  to  be  sung 
to  such  tunes  as  could  not  be  suited  to  the  metres  adopted  in  the 
Psalms  of  David. 
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tui  valeat  quantum  valere  portent^  upon  the  subject. 
And  in  order  that  this  opinion  may  be  fully  under¬ 
stood,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  proceeds. 

It  was  an  observation  of  old  Fletcher  of  Salton,  that 
were  he  permitted  to  make  the  popular  songs,  any 
one  who  listed  might  enact  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
and  with  a  verisimilitude,  equally  forcible,  it  may  like¬ 
wise  be  asserted,  that  what  in  the  language  of  our 
church  are  usually  termed  “  Psalms,”  are  of  para¬ 
mount  influence  in  forming  the  religious  and  moral 
characters  of  a  people.  It  is  through  the  medium  of 
solemn  and  appropriate  music,  that  the  religious  and 
devotional  sentiments  contained  in  these  little  lyrical 
odes,  are  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart,  and  are  thus 
calculated  to  make  an  impression,  which  no  form 
whatever  of  unassisted  words,  however  well  arranged 
or  impressive  in  themselves,  could  possibly  effect. 
The  particular  tune,  or  the  general  air,  or  character 
of  that  class  of  tunes  to  which  the  Psalm  is  usually 
and  popularly  sung,  becomes  gradually  identified,  as  it 
were,  and  mixed  up  with  the  sentiments,  and  the  very 
expressions  made  use  of,  and  no  material  alterationij 
can  be  made,  either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  with 
out  breaking  the  charm  and  destroying  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  combined  effect.  Even  when  the  alteratioB 
in  either  respect  is  what  men  of  taste  and  learning 
may  be  disposed  to  consider  a  real  improvement,  it 
will  be  matter  of  serious  consideration’ with  those  who 
admit  expediency  to  have  weight  in  the  decision, 
whether  or  not  the  sacrifice  about  to  be  made  will  be 
compensated  by  the  improvement  proposed.  Psalms, 
for  example,  which  have  been  long  adapted  to  our 
church  service, — which  have  awakened  the  devotion, 
and  kindled  up  the  religious  fervours  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers, — which  have  been  sung  over  us,  and  which  we 
ourselves  have  been  taught  to  sing,  and  repeat  dur¬ 
ing  our  infancy,  and  which  are  endeared  to  us  by  all 
ohr  recollected  associations,  which  can  interest  otrf 
VoL.  I.  18 
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best  feelings,  or  awaken  our  sincerest  piety ;  these 
Psalms,  however  capable  of  improvement,  in  respect 
of  what  is  termed  poetical  expression,  are  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  to  us  of  a  poetry,  and  an  expression,  in  which 
no  delicacy  of  taste,  nor  dint  of  talent  can  ever,  un¬ 
der  any  alterations  and  modifications,  again  invest 
them.  The  home  of  our  fathers  which  has  been  en¬ 
deared  to  us  by  the  happy  experience,  and  affection¬ 
ate  intercourse  of  many  years,  that  home  with  every 
feature  and  peculiarity  of  which  our  hearts  have  been 
as  it  were  wedded  and  identified,  comes  upon  our  af¬ 
ter  visitation  with  a  greatly  diminished  interest,  w  hen 
altered  and  new  modelled  into  accommodations  and 
conveniences,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  never  discov'er- 
cd  the  want ;  and  which,  at  all  events,  confer,  as  it 
w'ere,  upon  an  old  and  endeared  friend,  “  a  new  and 
a  strange  face.”  And  to  adopt  an  illustration  of  a 
more  congenial  aspect,  the  simple  and  inartificial 
songs  or  stories,  which  have  lulled  our  infancy  into 
sleep,  or  withdrawn  us  in  boyhood  from  more  active 
amusements — these  are  by  no  means  more  accepta¬ 
ble  to  our  future  and  riper  apprehensions,  that  some 
poetical  authoress  of  the  nursery  has  extended  them 
into  pages  and  paragraphs  of  smooth  rhymes. 

Hence  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  all  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  words,  as  well  as  in  the  tunes  of  church 
psalmody  are  either  altogether  to  be  avoided,  or  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  as  not  to 
excite,  in  any  considerable  measure,  the  attention,  or 
to  shock  the  most  natural  and  sacred  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Now,  Sir,  1  assert,  that  were  the  “  Ad¬ 
ditional  Psalms”  to  be  admitted  into  the  psalmody  of 
our  churches,  a  manifest,  and  a  positive,  and  a  di¬ 
rect  innovation  would  be  committed  upon  the  devo¬ 
tional  feelings  of  congregations,  inasmuch  as  these 
new  Psalms,  however  superior  in  poetical  style  they 
may  be,  (which  for  the  sake  of  argument,  merely,  we 
shall  here  admit,)  are  yet  destitute  of  those  holy  and 
hallowing  associations  which  belong  to  the  old  ver- 
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?ion,  and  to  that  exclusively.  *  *  *  The 

fact  is,  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me,  that  these  addi¬ 
tional  Psalms  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  very  infe- 
riour  description  indeed  ;  and  no  more  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  poetical  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  “paraphrases,’**  than  I  am  to  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  Hercules  !  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  proof  of  this  broad  and  sweeping  aver¬ 
ment.  To  be  judged  of,  these  new  Psalms  must  be 
read,  and  to  be  read  by  the  public,  for  which  I  am 
writing  they  must  be,  published  as  well  as  printed  J 
now  they  happen  only  as  yet  to  claim  our  attention 
in  their  unpublished  state,  and,  therefore,  are  not,  but 
for  the  great  object  I  have  in  view,  a  legitimate  sub¬ 
ject  of  criticism.  However,  “  ex  ungue  Leonem,” 
the  reader  may,  in  the  mean  time,  take  the  following 
passages  as  a  specimen  : — 

In  the  eighth  Psalm,  which  is  most  beautifully  sim¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  unaffectedly  sublime  in  the  old  versifi¬ 
cation,  we  have  many  specimens  of  such  bad  taste  as 
this.  In  the  original  it  is  as  follows  : 


“  Fowls  of  the  air,  fish  of  the  sea 


which,  in  the  poetic  loom  of  the  new  versifier,  is 
drawn  out  into  the  following  couplet : 

“  Whatever  skims  the  vaulted  sky, 

Or  glides  beneath  the  swelling  wave  !”  , 

4las  !  poor  old  w'oman,  what  knowest  thou  about 
skimming,  beyond  a  pail  of  sweet  milk  ? 

The  thirtieth  Psalm,  in  the  old  version,  contains, 
at  the  fourth  verse,  the  following  rather  happy  lines  i 

I 

“  O  ye  tliat  are  his  holv  ones, 

Sing  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

And  give  unto  him  thanks  when  ye 
His  holii>ess  re  cord 

vVhich,  at  the  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  a  prayer  for 


'He  should  have  said  of  the  “old  version.^ — Ed.  Witness. 
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his  Holiness  the  Pope,  are  thus,  in  the  new  psalmo- 
dy,  exhibited : 

“  All  ye  his  saints,  your  voices  raise, 

To  sing'your  Maker’s  endless  praise  ; 

In  grateful  songs  forever  bless 
And  magnify  “  His  Holiness.” 

The  forty-second  Psalm  is  not  only  most  impress 
*:sive  and  sublime  in  its  sentiments,  but  likewise  very 
happily  translated  as  it  now  stands.  Where  is  the 
devout  worshipper,  whose  heart  has  not  bounded  at 
these  most  inspiring  expressions  ? 

Like  as  the  hart  for  water  brooks 
In  thirst  doth  pant  and  bray, 

So  pants  my  longing  soul,  O  Lord, 

That  come  to  thee  I  may  !” 

'Can  the  following  new  version  be  considered  as  an 
improvement  ? 

As  pants  the  wearied  hart  for  cooling  springs 
With  thirst  and  toil  exhausted  in  the  chace.” 

What  chace  ?  Not  only  the  sense,  but  the  keeping  of 
the  original  are  miserably  sacrificed  here.  And^ 
againi  at  the  seventh  verse  we  have, 

“  At  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts. 

Deep  unto  deep  doth  call ; 

Thy  breaking  w  aves  pass  over  me, 

Yea,  and  thy  billows  all.”  * 

Which,  lame,  in  some  respects,  as  it  must  be  confes¬ 
sed  to  be,  is  assuredly  infinitely  preferable  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  In  rapid  floods  the  swelling  torrents  roll. 

Harsh  sounding  cataracts  around  me  roar ; 

Thine  angry  billows  overwhelm  my  soul. 

And  toss  my  straining  bark  from  shore  to  shore.” 

These  cataracts  are  harsh-sounding  indeed,  and  will 
require  a  deal  of  precentor  address  to  soften  them 
down  to  music ! 
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Whoever  read  the  exordium  of  the  eighty-fourth 
Psalm  without  emotion  ? 

‘‘  How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling-place, 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  me  ! 

The  tabernacles  of  thy  grace,  ^ 

How  pleasant,  Lord,  they  be !” 

Is  the  emotion  increased  or  diminished  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation  ? 

“  How  lovely  is  thy  dvjelling-place, 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  God  and  King ! 

How  pleasant  there  thy  law*to  hear  ! 

How  pleasant  there  thy  praise  to  sing !” 

In  the  new  version  of  the  eighty-eighth  .Psalm,  w«' 
find  the  following  lines  :  , 

“  Soon  shall  I  lie  entombed  in  the  ground —  •  • 

Is  mercy  there  ?  Is  sweet  forgiveness  found  ? 

Oh,  save  me  yet,  wliile  on  the  “  brink”  I  stand ; 

Rebuke  the  storm,  and  bring  me  safe  to  land.” 

Independently  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  expression,  it 
will  require  no  great  deal  of  ingenuity  to  discover 
the  mixture  of  metaphor  here. 

*  **■*»*  * 

But,  I  may  be  told,  that  although  these  additional 
psalms  were  already,  under  proper  authority,  affixed 
to  the  psalmody,  there  will  be  no  compulsory  enact¬ 
ment  affixed,  enjoining  any  one  that  does  not  choose 
it,  to  sing  them;  they  will  only  be  placed  there,  and 
subjected  to  the  choice  of  ministers  and  congrega¬ 
tions,  who  may  either  make  use  of  them  or  not,  as 
they  please.  And  this,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  true,  but  not  to  the  amount  of  obviating  complete¬ 
ly  my  objection;  for  it  is  well  known  how  pertina¬ 
cious  and  obstinate  we  become  in  adopting  any 
measure  which  is  of  our  own  device  and  hatching; 
and  as  a  great  proportion  of  these  lyrics  are  avowed- 
’•ly  composed  by  ministers  of  the  Scottish  churchy 
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these  individuals  and  their  friends  will  naturally  have' 
a  desire,  even  in  opposition  to  what  they  may  coir- 
template  as  narrow-minded  prejudice  in  the  people, 
to  hear  them  sung.  And  thus,  not  only  many  a 
voice  which  is  now  raised,  may  be  silenced,  but 
even  breaches  may  be  made  betwixt  ministers  and 
their  flocks;  which,  of  all  possible  occurrences  are 
the  most  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  most  sedulously 
to  be  avoided. 

The  sum  and  bearing  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  ; 
— the  singing  of  psalms  in  our  churches  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  which,  partly  from  the  introduction  of  new,  and 
in  many  cases  complicated  and  unpopular  tunes,  and 
partly  from  a  silly  and  capricious  affectation,  has  of 
late  been  very  much  relinquished, — and  this  evil  is 
now  in  danger  of  being  increased  by  the -introduction 
into  the  Scottish  psalmody,  of  new  “  translations,” 
which  are  not  only  uncalled  for,  there  being  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  most  excellent  supply  already,  but  which 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  offensive  to  the  best 
aftd  most  hallowed  feelings  of  the  people.  It  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  imperiously  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  and  of  pop¬ 
ular  poetry,  to  point  out  tlie  mischief  which  already 
exists,  and  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  warning,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  what,  by  sound,  thought  and  judicious  con¬ 
sideration,  may  yet  be  prevented.  It  has  often  been 
objected  to  our  national  church,  as  a  blemish,  that 
the  minister  officiating  had  almost  every  thing  to  do, 
whilst  the  congregation  were  merely  employed  in  lis¬ 
tening;  and  tliat  the  singing  of  the  psalms  was  the 
only  part  of  the  service,  which  called  for  any  direct 
•and  individual  co-operation  from  the  hearers ;  and  if 
f.his  co-operation  is  to  be  given  up,  and  the  whole  of 
the  service  is  to  devolve  on  the  clergyman  and  tlie . 
precentor,  with  a  few  hired,  trained  exhibitionists, 
then  farewell  to  all  that  is  distinctive  in  Presbyteri¬ 
an  worship,— -and  welcome,,  in  the  first  place,  the  vo- 
aa^.and  latterly,  the  in..strameQtal  bands,^  and  weir  . 
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come  the' organ,  the  flute,  or  the  fiddle,  as  may  best 
suit  the  convenience  or  predilection  of  our  Scottish 
vestries,*  the  kirk  session,  and  welcome  ultimately, 
form  for  spirit,  shadow  for  substance,  the  show,  and 
the  circumstances,  and  the  frippery  of  the  Romish, 
for  the  Impressive  and  heart-engaging  simplicity  of 
the  Scottish  service. 

True  piety  and  devotion,  my  dear  sir,  are  the 
children  of  the  heart,  nursed  on  the’ lap  of  nature, 
and  under  all  the  influences  of  a  purer  sky  they  are 
ever  aspiring  after  him  who  forms  the  centre  of  all 
desire,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  effort, — ever  active 
and  never  silent  they  pursue  their  hallowed  course, — 
”  Forever  singing  as  they  go,”  and  in  all  that  they 
possess,  and  in  all  they  hope  to  obtain. — It  is  not  the 
voice  of  nature  which  praises  God,  but  they.. — It  is 
not  the  hills,  and  the  floods,  and  the  fields,  which, 
praise  God,  but  they. — It  is  not  the  land,  and  the 
promise,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
flower  and  fruit,  which  praise  God,  but  they. — It  is 
not  the  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the  fields,  or  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  which  praise  God,  but  they. — It  is  not 
the  mere  letters  of  the  revealed  word,  nor  the  modu¬ 
lated  tunes  of  solemn  music,  w'hich  praise  God,  but 
they. — It  is  not  the  pomp,  and  the  pageantry  the 
mere  outward  semblance,  and  mimicry,  which  praise 
God,  but  they. — It  is  through  the  voice,  and  the 
tongue,  and  the  acclaim  of  these  hallowed  messen¬ 
gers,  that  the  divine  nature  is  approached  and'  ap¬ 
proximated,  that  man  is  enabled  to  ascend  the  Pis- 
gah  eminence,  and  visit,  with  an  approximating 
glance  the  blessed  land  of  promised  happiness.  These 
were  ,the  “  Interpreters,”  by  means  of  w’hom  our 
Presbyterian  forefathers  w  ere  enabled,  on  the  moifn- 
tains  brow,  and  in  the  cave’s  recess,  to  hold  celestial 

*Nothing  is  meant,  here  against  the  English  service.  The 
fact  is,  that  tlie  Episcopal  church  requires  much  more  co-oper-. 
aUon  from  her  congregations  than  ours  does.  We  have  no  re- 
£{wnses  for  example  at  prayers. 
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intercourse.  These  were  the  “  minstrels,”  which 
waked  the  snipe,  and  the  plover,  at  dead  of  night, 
by  the  lone  and  houseless  moss,  or^midst  the  more 
than  midnight  silence,  and  gloom  of  the  deep  ravine.* 
These  were  the  leaders  which  conducted  the  depo¬ 
sed  and  persecuted,  and  want  worn  Presbyters,)- 
through  many  deprivations  and  dangers,  to  death, 
and  to  victory  at  last.  These  w'ere,  in  a  word,  the 
stout  and  fearless  “  reformers,”  who  ousted  popery, 
and  resisted  prelacy,  and  at  last  on  the  permanent 
basis  of  God’s  word,  (explained  unto  and  with  prai¬ 
ses  sung  by  all  the  people,)  erected  the  Doric  fabric 
of  Presbyterian  worship  amongst  us. — And,  shall 
«'f,  the  children,  and  natural,  and  national,  and  tes¬ 
timonial  descendants  of  these  very  men,  wdio  were 
thus  actuated,  guided,  supported  and  directed,  ne¬ 
glect  and  despise  the  inheritance  \ye'  have  derived. 
Shall  w’e  suffer  the  walls  of  our  Zion  to  fall  gradually 
under  the  lapse  of  time,  and  ruin  and  dilapidation, 
merely  from  want  of  repairs  and  from  inattention  to 
,the  preservation  of  the  structure  — God  forbid !  and 
may  he  who  is  alone  the  “  bead  and  the  superior,” 
of  our  national  church,  induce  us  to  think  in  time, 
ere,  along  w'ith  the  outward  demonstration,  alkthe 

vitality  of  devotion  and  piety  have  ceased  to  exist.J 
*.  *,;*.*  *  *  * 

‘^An  allusion  is  here  made  to  “  Hogg’s  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,” 
which,  w  hether  we  consider  it  in  regard  to  historical  faithful- 
ne.ss,or  skill  and  ability  of  execution,  is  by  far  the  best  story  the 
Shepherd  ever  w  rote, 

■  ^JVote  to  Presbyters, — Alx)iit  400  Presbyterian  clergymen  re¬ 
signed  their  churches  on  one  day,  rather  than  conrorm  with 
,  the  measures  of  the  government,  in  order  to  introduce  prelacy 
into  Scotland. 

\The  writer  should  have  laid  more  stress  on  God’s  institu¬ 
tion,-  and  less  on  expediency.  The  nearer  the  original  the  bet¬ 
ter. — Ed.  Witness. 
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THE  FALL  SACRAMENTS. 
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[the  svbsta>ce  of  a  letter,  to -a  friend.] 

In  the  public  administrations  of  the  church  of  God, 
there  is  something  interesting  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  Christian.  I  speak  not  of  those,  who,  still 
grasping  at  the  Christian  name,  have,  nevertheless, 
departed  from  Christ,  both  as  the  foundation  and 
chief  corner  stone  of  the  building  of  mercy.  Their 
religion  is  indeed  joyless  as  December’s  desolation, 
and  cold  as  the  fallen  heart,  under  the  icy  power  of 
spiritual  death.  In  it  there  is  nothing  to  cheer,  for 
it  presents  to  imperfect  man,  no  ground  of  hope. 
When  we  speak  of  interesting  administrations  in  the 
church  of  God,  we  have  in  our  eye  the  exhibition  of 
those  doctrines  and  institutions  which  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  man,  to  the  son  of  God,  in  all  the  glories  of 
his  personal  excellence,  and  in  all  the  perfection  of 
his  mediatorial  grace.  There  are  seasons  when,  I 
think,  this  is  peculiarly  done.  You  are  already  aware 
that  sacramental  occasions  are  intended.  In  those 
institutions  denominated',  amongst  us,  sacraments, 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  there  is  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  distinguishing  in  our  holy  religion. 
Who  has  heard  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  called  upon  the  proper  subject  of  baptism,  while 
the  sacramental  water  was  solemnly  applied,  and  re¬ 
mained  insensible  to  the  solemnity  of  the  deed!  The 
solemnity  of  this  institution  is  perhaps  not  so  gener¬ 
ally  felt,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  view,  by  far  too  prevalent,  of  its  being  a  soli¬ 
tary  dispensation  to  the  individual  baptized,  instead 
of  a  public  social  one,  in  which  .the  whole  church  is 
concerned.  This  mistake  is  not  so  general,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament  passover,  the  supper  of 
'the  Lord;  this,  in  the  popular  language  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  has  obtained  the  emphatic  name  of  tlie  sacrament. 
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It  is,  indeed,  not  more  a  sacrament  than  is  baptism, 
nor  is  the  oath  of  God  which  it  implies,  less  obliga¬ 
tory  than  that  which  is  taken  at  a  communion  table, 
in  the  participating  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  God. 
Whether  in  the  one,  there  be  something  more  awful 
than  in  the  other  of  these  institutions,  we  shall  not 
now  inquire. 

In  some  branches  of  the  Christian  community,  es¬ 
pecially  in  country  congregations,  it  is  customary  to 
dispense  the  Lord’s  supper,  twice  only  in  the  year. 
The  spring  and  fall  are  the  seasons  usually  selected 
as  most  convenient.  In  the  spring,  the  storms  of 
winter  are  contemplated  as  having  passed  away — the 
lime  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  turtle’s 
voice  is  heard.  Nature  has  had  a  long  repose.  The 
summer,  particularly  in  our  northern  clime,  is  a  sea¬ 
son  of  bustle.  Before  entering  on  its  toils,  how  ap¬ 
propriate  the  religious  and  public  dedication  of  the 
whole  man — how  impressive  the  religious  and  public 
dedication  of. a  whole  assembly,  to  God!  giving  a 
pledge  that,  like  Abel  of  old,  they  will  carry  along 
with  them  to  the  field  or  the  office,  the  same  holy  sys¬ 
tem  to  w'hich  they  vow  adherence  at  the  altar.  And 
when  the  labours  of  the  season  have  been  closed, 
how  interesting  to  witness  their  expression  of  love  to 
him  w  ho  has  directed  tlie  revolutions  of  the  months 
now'  gone,  and  crowned  their  toils  with  his  blessing, 
by  remembering  him  in  the  renewal  of  their  vows  at 
the  sacred  table  !  The  holy  impulse  given  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  mind,  on  those  occasions,  is  fell  in  its  celes¬ 
tial  influence,  amidst  the  summer’s  suns,  and  during 
the  winter’s  gloom. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  w  ith  the  real  saint, 
amongst  those  people  in  whose  public  ministrations, 
there  is  something  like  a  linking  together  of  heav¬ 
en  and  earth — who  unfold,  in  the  light  of  the  in¬ 
spired  volume,  God’s  covenant  decree,  represent  it 
as  embracing  all  duration  past,  and  all  duration  yet 
to  come,  thus  connectina:  the  scenes  and  the  business 
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of  the  present  life,  with  God’s  eternal  arrangements, 
and  with  that  endless  existence  to  which  man  is  des¬ 
tined,  placing  the  whole  machinery  of  time  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  high  and  holy  aims  of  grace,  giving  at 
the  same  time,  in  their  discussions,  a  prominent  place 
ir>  that  doctrine  which  reveals  the  whole  system  as 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messiah,  and  by  his  wisdom, 
his  goodness  and  his  power,  influenced,  directed,  or 
controlled,  according  as  the  nature  of  each  require. 
These  views,  in  their  various  lights,  connections,  and 
hearings,  are  made  very  conspicuous  upon  the  sac¬ 
ramental  occasions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  concerning  whose  ministrations  you  request 
some  information. 

That  this  church  is  among  the  most  ancient  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  fact  with  which  you  are  not  altogeth- 
(ir  unacquainted.  Persecution  compelled  the  indepen¬ 
dents  of  England,  to  seek  a  resting  place  in  the 
American  wilderness.  The  Presbyterians  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  adhered  to  the  reformation, 
were  made  to  feel  the  mighty  hand  of  royal  power, 
no  less  than  did  the  independents.  The  ground,  ta¬ 
ken  and  contended  for,  by  the  “  vvhigs  of  the  cove¬ 
nants,”  was  both  more  dangerous  to  the  unbounded 
claims  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  more  feared  by 
the  advocates  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resis¬ 
tance,  than  w'as  that  occupied  by  the  “brethren  of 
the  congregation.”  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  re¬ 
fused  all  compromise  with  tyranny.  Many  noble 
spirits  among  them,  offered  up  their  lives  a  sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  others 
sought  a  hiding  place  in  the  western  wilds.  Their 
descendants  w’ere  active  in  the  councils  of  our  own 
revolution,  and  in  the  ranks  upon  the  field  of  battle 
they  occupied  the  place  of  danger.  Their  deeds 
furnish  the  material  for  revolutionary  anecdotes, 
which  so  often  enrich  the  columns  of  our  journals, 
and-. which  excite  so  much  interest  at  this  day.  The 
tntierest  would,  perhaps,  not  be  less  were  it  known,. 
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generally,  that  those  were  the  deeds  of  Covenanters. 
The  voice  of  the  people  has  uniformly  been  most 
decided  in  favoilr  of  rational  freedom.  You  labour 
under  a  mistake,  when  you  suppose  them  a  faction 
sprung  out  of  any  Presbyterian  establishment,  at  this 
day  existing  in  Europe  or  America.  But  of  this 
anon.  It  will  not  displease  you  to- know,  that  in 
an  unusual  tone  of  firmness  this  church  maintains 
its  independance  of  every  power  but  that  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  and  pleads  with  an  unaccommodat¬ 
ing  determination,  for  a  due  measure  of  moral  attri¬ 
butes  in  civil  constitutions,  as  essential  to  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  the  happiness  of  states.  Its  members  entertain 
the  opinion,  once  novel  indeed,  that  when  the  “well 
being”  of  a  constitution  ceases,  the  “being”  should 
not  long  survive. 

The  time  of  dispensing  the  Lord’s  supper,  which 
is  usually  announced  some  weeks  before,  affoi’ds  to 
this  church  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  her  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  the  world,  the  views  which  she  enter¬ 
tains  of  the  all  comprehensive  system  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  In  the  intermediate  time  the  pulpit 
discussions  have  all  a  bearing  upon  the  solemnity. in 
view, — they  are  usually  near  to  the  body  and'  blood 
of  our  Lord.  The  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  in  the  week  previous  to  the  sacrament 
Sabbath,  is  kept  up.  In  requiring  this;  it  is  believed, 
she  has  no  statute,  nor  does  she  view' the  keeping  of 
a  fast  as  indisjtensably  requisite  to  an  acceptable 
communion.  Circumstances,  she  thinks,  justify  it, 
and  the  experience  of  her  devontest  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  children,  of  tlie  advantages  of  a  day  sol- 
emniy  appropriated  on  that  occasion,  to  peniterilial 
exercises,  forbids  tier  to  lay  the  practice  aside.  Here 
she  leaves  it,  where  it  ought  tdways  to  rest.  • 

On  the  Saturday  immediately  before  the  dispen¬ 
sation  ol  the  Lord’s  supper,  there  is  always  public 
worshij);  atid  on  the  evening  of  that  day  there  is  a 
service  rallier  peculiar.  This  church  requires  of  alJ 
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admitted  to  her  Communion,  a  distinct  and  religious' 
recognition  of  her  constitution.  This  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  is  found  in  those  com-' 
pends  of  theology,  the  Westminster  confession  of 
faith  and  catechisms,  upon  which  her  testimony  is  a 
kind  of  reduplication,  applying  the  doctrines  which 
these  contain,  against<th«  prominent  errors  and  im¬ 
moralities  of  the  day.  The  session  having  privately 
examined  applicants  for  communion,  upon  experi¬ 
mental  and  practical  religion,  require  their  acquain-' 
tance  with,  and  approbation  of  the  above  mentioned 
documents.  Upon  the  evening  before  the  commu¬ 
nion,  the  whole  congregation  of  intended  communi¬ 
cants,  make  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  their 
adherence  to  this  constitution.  The  supreme  judi¬ 
catory,  for  this  purpose,  has  provided  a  formula,  re- 
fe.;ing  to  the  subordinate  standards,  which  is  public¬ 
ly  read,  the  session  of  the  congregation  having  been 
previously  constituted.  An  interesting  discussion, 
in  illustration  of  this  document  and  of  the  public 
ground  which  the  church  occupies,  is  usually  given 
by  the  pastor:  after  which  he  descends  and  distri¬ 
butes  tokens  of  admission  to  the  members,  who  pass 
in  order  before  the  constituted  session,  not  so  much 
for  the  prevention  of  unauthorized  approaches  to  the 
holy  table,  as  to  express  their  cordial  profession  of 
the  reformation  principles,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  selemnities  of  a  communion  day.  Perhaps  no 
serious  and  well  informed  man  ever  witnessed  this 
part  of  the  church’s  services,  without  deep  interest. 
Upon  the  eve  of  the  administration  of  the  most  aw¬ 
ful  institute  of  our  holy  religion,  to  witness  a  whole, 
congregation,  guided  by  their  officers  and  united  ' 
with  them  as  one  body,  making  a  solemn  profession 
of  their  adherence  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  upon  the 
footing  of  tlie  principles  of  his  religion,  receiving  a 
token  of  admission  to  his  table,  and  having  the  door' 

.  of  communion  visibly  and  authoritatively  opened- by 
.a  court  of  Jesus  the'  Redeemer,  constituted  in  bis 
VeL.  I,  l<9 
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name,  is  impressive  indeed.  In  this  transaction  there- 
is  a  combination  of  order,  of  intelligence,  of  open¬ 
ness,  of  candour  and  solemnity,  calculated  to  enlight¬ 
en,  to  cheer,  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  a  deep, 
conviction  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur  of  un-  ,' 
corrupted  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the.  beauty  of 
the  order  of  the  house  of  God,  when  unshackled  by 
temporizing  expedients. 

The  action  sermon,  the  solemnity  of  debarring  the 
profane,  and  of  inviting  the  believing  penitent,  .sus¬ 
tained  as  these  parts  of  the  service  are,  by  appropri¬ 
ate  passages  of  the  word  of  God  ;  the  explanation  of 
the  holy  institution,  and  the  taking  and  consecrating 
by  prayer,  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  raise  to  its  highest  tone  the  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  ’  It  is  not  wiili  them,  however,  the  tumult  of 
more  excited  affection.  It  is  indeed  deep  feeling; 
but  it  is  feeling  and  devotional  sentiment,  led  up  the 
sides  of  Zion,  by  the  strong  hand  of  intellect,  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  fairest  beams  of  light.  On  the  summit  of 
the  holy  hill,  and  in  the  banqueting  house  of  the  son 
of  God,  the  communicant  appears  to  feel  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Being  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  without  perturbation ;  he  recognizes  him  as  his 
friend, — he  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed.  The 
table  posture  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  by 
the  communicants  among  themselves,  is  really  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  heart  which  mingles  itself  with  the  solemnity 
of  these  occasions,  has  been  often  remarked — no  gri¬ 
mace  appears,  nor  hanging  down  of  the  head  like  the 
bulrush;  none  of  that  darkness  and  falling  of  counte¬ 
nance,  which  better  fits  the  spectacle  of  a  public  ex¬ 
ecution,  than  the  eucharistic  feast  of  celestial  love,  is 
seen.  Many  too  have  been  surprised,  at  the  t  ager 
attention  with  which  the  congregation  will  sit  down 
to  listen  to  the  closing  address  of  the  pastor,  alter  a 
service  prolonged  to  the  seventh,  hour,  during  which, 
no  yawning  propensity  had  been  felt,  nor  heaviness 
of  tile  eyelids  indulged. 
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The  services  of  Monday  are  attended  with  equal 
correctness.  Some  part  of  the  exercise's  of  that  day, 
is  directed  to  remind  the  Christian  that  he  lives  ir/a 
world  where  sin  greatly  prevails, — that  he  is  himsClf 
very  imperfect, — that  he  must  be  vigilant  and  active. 
His  weakness  and  his  dangers,  his  strength  and  his 
refuge,  are  placed  before  him.  Some  popular  error 
or  prevalent  immorality  is  usually  noticed  on  this 
day,  and  the  doctrine  discussed  is  faithfully  applied, 
in  its  reputation  or  exposure.  This  church  yet  r-e- 
tains  so  much  healthful  vigoui,  and  is  so  much  a 
stranger  to  sickly  habits  of  mind,  that  no  precautions 
have  to  be  employed,  when  truth  is  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed  or  heresy  exposed.  The  parting  ^address;  the 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  various  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed,  always  presenting  a  remarkable  system,  ap¬ 
parently  the  result  of  previous  concert,  though  really 
not  so,  such  is  the  connection  of  truth ;  the  solemn 
reading  of  select  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  occasion,  and  with  which  the  solemnity 
closes,  are  all  calculated  to  produce  a  very  happy  ef¬ 
fect.  In  the  address,  self  examination  is  always  ur¬ 
ged,  some  of  the  features  of  the  new  man  delineated, 
and  marks  of  a  worthy  communicant  stated,  while 
warning  is  tendered  to  the  careless,  and  consolation 
is  administered  to  the  more  feeble  of  the  flock.  Non¬ 
communicants  are  addressed  with  pungency  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  Christians  of  other  communions  are  notic¬ 
ed  as  brethren ;  brethren  indeed  refusing  to  walk  in 
the  way  which  this  church  supposes  both  duty  and 
safety  require  of  her;  but  brethren  still,  recognized 
with  affection  as  children  of  the  same  mother. 

It  is  this  parting  season  that  calls  forth  the  fulness 
’of  the  heart.  Then  may  you  hear  the  sigh,  tried  to 
be  suppressed,  witness  the  look  of  hope,  observe  the 
full  eye,  and  see  the  unsought  tear,  which  steals  its 
way  along  the  cheek.  In  most,  however,  the  sober  ‘ 
dignity  of  intellectual  Christianity,  animated  by  a 
chastened  fervour,  is  the  prominent  characteristifi 
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The  language  of  all  seems  to  be — “  It  is  good  for  iir 
to  be  here.”  The  regret  is,  that'tlie  hill  of  God  must 
be  left  for  a  while.  Few  have  attended  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  without  forgetting,  for  the  time,  the  bitterness 
4>f  a  party  spirit.  The  truth  is,  no  real  Covenanter 
can  consistently  be, — can  be  at  all, — a  mere  party 
.miin.  The  system  he  embraces  is  too  liberal  in  its 
character,  and  too  expansive  in  its  effects,  where  it 
obtains  a  plan,  to  permit  this  narrowing  of  the  heart. 
The  range  of  discussion  and  discrimination  of  princi¬ 
ple,  which  prevails  in  this  church,  lead  to  an  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  the  dispensation  of  the  scheme 
of  grace,  with  the  systems  and  prominent  characters 
of  surrounding  communities,  and  among  no  people  is 
there  a  stronger  disposition  to  give  credit  for  worth, 
in  other  sections  of  the  church  of  the  Redeemer,  than 
-is  found  in  this.  The  exercise  of  this  disposition,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  indiscriminative.  Well  directed  friend¬ 
ship  willselect  its  objects.  Indiscriminate  professions 
of  approbation  usually  go  for  little,  and  certainly  they 
are  never  undervalued. 

I  purposed.to  have  closed  this  sheet  with  some  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  general  character  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Christian  commonwealth  ;  but  my 
paper  is  nearly  full,  and  did  hot  I  know  you  well,  I 
would  say  too  full.  You  will,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  my  epistle,  permit  me  to  add,  that  the 
range  of  public  discussion,  in  this  church,  is  exten¬ 
sive  as  the  whole  compass  of  theological,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  moral  science.  Here  is  no  fear  of  giving  of¬ 
fence  by  the  exhibition  of  unpleasant  truths.  Are 
they  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  Is  the  great  question 
Ae  preacher  has  to  settle.  •  It  is  very  remarkable 
too,  hew  little  this  church  has  legislated  on  circum¬ 
stantial,  and  mere  prudential  subjects.  This  is  a 
striking  feature  of  a  liberal  policy.  In  what  she 
views  as  settled,  by  the  authority  of  her  Lord,  she  is 
immoveable.  This  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  fact 
that  her  numbers  arc  not  great ;  mere  numbers  she 
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aas  never  sought.  These  she  might  have  had.  T<y 
unfold  and  exemplify  a  correct  system  of  truth  and 
order,  has  been  her  great  ambition.  In  doing  this 
she  has  not  been  careful  to  consult  the  caprice  of  men;, 
nor  has  she,  hy  flattery,  ministered  much  to  their  van-j 
Ity.  Her’s  has  been  a  forward  course.  She  has 
sometimes  heard  the  united  sneer  of  pride  and- folly^ 
oftener  has  she  seen  the  brow  of  tbe  world  knitting 
upon  her  in  a  frown  ;  and  rmt  unfrequently  has  she 
fell  the  oppressive  hand  of  power.  The  former,  her 
sons  have  passed  with  the  inattention  it  deserved:, 
against  tbe  latter  they  have  expostulated.  By  them 
she  has  remonstrated  against  injury;  she  has  suffer¬ 
ed,  she  has  bled;  but  she  refuses  to  temporize:  and 
while  showing  a  respectful  regard  to  public  opinion, 
even  when  deemed  mistaken,  her  tone  of  voice  has 
been  too  lofty  and  too  firm  even,  to  descend  to  a 
whine. 

In  concluding,,  I  ought  to  remark,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  community  should  not  be  unapprized., 
that  the  very  excellence  of  their  church  may  prove  an 
occasion  of  danger,  to  the  individual  in  her  connex¬ 
ion.  The  general  character  of  the  matter,  may  be 
unwarrantably  appropriated  by  tbe  unworthy  child. 
Resting  in  the  simple  fact  of  a  nominal,  relationship, 
tnust  be  dangerous..  Upon  the  mind  too  of  delicate 
structure  and  uncornipted  taste,  without  rising  high¬ 
er  than  the  natural  principles  of  the  human  constitu<- 
tion,  a  deep  and  powerful  impression  must, be  made, 
by  the  perception,  of  the  Christian  system  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  its  parts,  the  extent  of  its  compass,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  glory  of  its  results: 
May  not  this  impression  be  mistaken  for  the  power 
of  grace.  On  this  quarter  none  is  in  moo'e  danger 
than  the  Covenanter.. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  attempted  to  reply  to 
some,  of  your  queries^  by  referring  to  “the  fall  sacra¬ 
ments”  of  this  people,  a  number  ofwhich  I  have  late¬ 
ly  had  the  opportunity  of  aitendiitg.  That  a  slight 
Yot..L  19* 
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change  has  passed  upon  my  opinions  in  the  course  of 
some  twenty-five  years,  you  will  perceive  by  this  let¬ 
ter:  that  it  should  be  so  you  will  not  think  strange. 
To  our  early  days  I  look  back  with  tender  recollec¬ 
tions  :  their  memory  still  gives  me  pleasure : 

,  Tecum  etenim  longos  mcmini  consumere  soles, 

-Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  nodes. 

Unum  opus,  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  ambo.* 

Persii,  Sat.  5.  41. 


’‘For  with  you  then!  spent  the  summer  days,  and  with  yon 
tf»ok  the  evening  meal.  Our  labour  was  one,  and  our  hours  of 
rest  the  same. , 


THE  SIGNS'  OF  THE  TIMES. 

^Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  New-England,  to  the 

the  editor  of  tlie  Witness.] 

Sir — It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  every 
fnan  supposes  that  there  is  something  more  remarka¬ 
ble  in  his  fate  than  in  that  of  any  other ;  and  some 
have  alledged  that  every  man  considers  the  period  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  the  most  eventful.  This 
they  reckon  a  proof  of  human  folly,  and  a  consequence 
of  that  self-importance  which  naturally  inclines  us  to 
overrate  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  existence.  1  readi¬ 
ly  grant  that  men  are  apt  to  overrate  their  own  im¬ 
portance  ;  but,  still,  there  is  something  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  lot  of  every  individual  from  that  of  every 
other — and  there  are  events  in  every  period  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  period. 

Some  periods  have  been  more  productive  than  oth¬ 
ers  of  great  events.  The  period  of  Alexander  the 
great— of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire-  by 
barbarians— of  the  sacking  of  Constantinople  by  .the 
^urks— and  tbe  time  from  the  French  revolution  tD\ 
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llie  (fethroneinent  of  Napoleon — were  signalized  by 
more  remarkable  political  events,  than  times  in  which 
the  w,orld  has  enjoyed  comparative  tranquility.  A- 
^ain  the  time  at  which  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai, 
the  time  of  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  of  the 
lleformation — were  all  marked  by  great  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  events.  Indeed,  such  is  the  constitution  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  that  any  remarkable  revolution  in  the 
state,  generally  produces  a  considerable  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  church,  whether  we  understand 
l)y  this  term,  a  national  or  a  particular  church,  of  the 
country  which  is  revolutionized. 

Although  the  political  events  that  have  occurred 
during  the  last  forty-seven  years,  may  seem  to  liaA'c 
no  immediate  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  have  given  an  impulse  to 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  produc¬ 
ed  effects  in  the  ecclesiastical,  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  than  those  which  they  have  produced  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  world ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  on  the 
page  of  history,  the  present  will  be  pointed  out  as 
remarkable  times.  Let  us  examine  what  claim  they 
have  to  this  character. 

.  1st.  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  tlie  present 
limes  are  remarkable  for  improvements  in  arts,  iiv 
science,  and  in  literature.  The  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  arts,  within  a  few  years  past, 
would  exceed  all  belief,  did  they  not  fall  under  our 
own  observation.  From  the  earliest  age,  the  world 
has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  human  species  is 
advancing  to  greater  eminence  among  the  various  or¬ 
ders  of  being.  It  is  presumable,  that  the  sum  total 
of  human  genius,  is  in  every  age,  •  much  the  same. 
Nor  do  w'e  mean  that  every  age  surpasses  in  improve¬ 
ment^  that  which  immediately  preceded.  But  as 
meff  are  so  formed  that  one  generation,  can  improve 
x>n  the  inventions  of  another,  there  is  on  the  whole 
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a  gradual  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Although  thi5 
age  may  not  have  produced  a  Euclid,  a  Copernicus, 
or  a  Newton,  yet  such  have  been  the  advances  in  sci-, 
ence  that  many  of  the  scientific  books,  which  in  the 
last  age  were  considered  the'best,  and  likely  to  be 
always  so,  are  now  reckoned  almost  useless.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  not  perhaps  at  present,  so  many 
profound  linguists  and  philologists,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  yet  polite  literature  is 
much  more  generally  cultivated.  Some  late  publi¬ 
cations,  such  as  M.  Crie’s  life  of  Knox,  and  Reed’s 
memoirs  of  the  AV’estminster  assembly,  have  made 
us  ashamed  of  representing  as  semi-savage,  those 
who  were  far  our  supcriours,  and  has  produced  a 
laudable  emulation  to  rival  them. 

2d.  This  is  an  age  of  improvement  in  civilization. 
It  is  true  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  na¬ 
tions  shall  learn  war  no  more.  War  still  rages,  and 
in  many  instances,  even  of  late,  it  has  been  marked 
by  deeds  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  English  have- 
hired  the  savages  of  our  own  forests,  to  butcher,  not 
only  the  soldier  in  arms,  but  also  the  defenceless  mothf 
er  with  her  infant  offspring.  The  Turks  still  exer¬ 
cise  the  most  savage  cruelty  on  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Greeks  retaliate  on  the  Turks;  but  after  all  the  wars, 
which  have  been  waged  for  some  time  past,  have  a 
tendency  to  form  a  common  mind.  The  barbarians 
of  Siberia,  have  been  drawm  from  their  dreary  for¬ 
ests,  where  their  life  is  spent  in  ignorance  and  indo¬ 
lence,  and  introduced  to  the  hospitable  climes  and 
improved  manners  of  France. 

Tlie  generosity  with  which  the  French  and  Amer¬ 
icans  have  treated  their  prisoners  of  war,  has  made 
other  nations  ashamed  of  their  wanton  cruelty.  And 
although  w'ar,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  is  to  be  dep¬ 
recated  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  by  bringing  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  into  contact,  it  gives  them  an  opportu.^ 
nity  of  becoming  acquainted,  of  comparing  thein.tlif-r 
ferent  laws,  their  customs,  and  their,  institutions,  and 
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on  the  .whole,  it  must  eventually  promote  civilization. 
It  is  only  in  an  indirect  way,  howevsr,  that  war  pro¬ 
motes  civilization ;  it  is  by  the  arts  of  peace  that  men 
are  humanized,  and  wear  off  the  asperity  of  their 
character.  There  is  perhaps  no  political  event  that 
has  done  more  for  improving  the  condition  of  human 
society,  than  the  emancipation  of  these  states.  Ha¬ 
ving  become  the  common  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  they  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ta¬ 
king  a  dispassionate  survey  of  each  other’s  different 
manners,  defects,  and  excellencies,  of  comparing 
them  with  their  own,  and  selecting  from  the  whole 
whatever  may  be  most  worthy  of  imitation. 

3d.  This  is  an  age  in  which  heresy  abounds.  The 
progress  of  Christian  knowledge  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  our  other  improvements,  superstition 
.under  the  garb  of  religion,  has  been  long  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  civil  oppression.  During  the  operation  of 
that  unnatural  ferment  which  was  excited  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  by  the  unprecedented  events  of  the  eight- 
teenth  century,  men  under  pretence  of  making  war 
with  superstition,  attacked  religion. 

Under  pretence  of  freeing  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  priestcraft,  they  attempted  the  utter  sub¬ 
version  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  by 
the  most  daring  and  undisguised  attacks  on  divine  re¬ 
velation.  Satan  soon  found,  however,  that  man 
could  not  remain  long  without  some  religion.  The 
strong  holds  of  Atheism  and  Deism  .which  he  had 
erected,  were  so  violently  and  successfully  assailed 
by  the  friends  of  truth,  that  he  soon  found  them  un¬ 
tenable.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  occu¬ 
py  other  ground,  and  of  late  he  has  overspread  the 
earth  with  swarms  of  heretics  and  enthusiasts,  whoso 
absurdities  are  enough  to  put  impudence  itself  to  the 
blush. 

Those  sectaries,  by  their  jarring  absurd  and  unin¬ 
telligible  systems,  have  been  most  unhappily  success¬ 
ful'  in  bewildering  the  human  mind,  disseminating 
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heresy,  and  extending  the  progress  of  Christiau 
knowledge. 

4th.  This  is  a  time  in  which  men  generally  ap¬ 
pear  disconted  with  the  systems  which  they  have  em¬ 
braced.  They  know  that  the  New  Jerusalem  ought 
-to  be  compact  as  a  city,  and  they  find  upon  examin¬ 
ation  that  the  buildings  whicli  they  have  erected  are  not 
parallel  with  the  street.  They  seem  to  feel  consci¬ 
ous  that  those  buildings  should  be  erased,  that  others 
may  be  erected,  which  will  better  square  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

5th  This,  an  age  of  unions.  Most  of  the  different 
parties  that  are  mow  in  the  field  seem  disposed  to 
concentrate  their  forces  around  some  common  stan¬ 
dard.  It  is'  true  we  do  not  hear  of  any  modern  union 
that  is  not  formed  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Men. 
whose  opinions,  views,  and  interests,  are  almost  as 
various  as  their  faces,  seem  desirous  of  pitching  their 
tents  in  one  common  camp,  thus  forming  a  motley 
group,  more  resembling,  w  e  fear,  those  mentioned, 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.  6,  than  tliose  mentioned,  Numbers 
xxiv.  5. 

Glh.  This  is  an  age  of  immorality.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  eflbrts  of  Bible  societies,  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,*  and  tract  societies  to  reform  the  world,  vice  still 
prevails,  and  in  many  places  its  progress  is  awfull/ 
rapid,  nor  is  this  strange,  that  truth  through  which 
men  are  sanctified  is  disregarded,  -  our  modern  re¬ 
formers  are  divided  in  their  language;'  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  one  pulls  down,  another  builds  up,  it  is 
impossible  that  their  endeavours  should  ever  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

•7th.  And  lastly.  This  is  an  age  in  which  there  is 
a  general  expectation  of  better  times.  Commenta¬ 
tors  are  mostly  agreed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  great  contest  between  Michael  and  the  Drag¬ 
on,  shall  be  decided,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  and  the  different  sections  of  Christ’s  churcJi 
shall  be  united,  not  by  lacking- together  systems  tliat. 
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are  subversive  of  each  other,  and  thus  forming  a 
union  without  any  reciprocity  of  affection;  but  by, 
God’s  giving  them  one  heart,  and  one  way nor  is 
this  expectation  confined  to  ministers,  or  men  of 
learning,  but  it  pervades  every  department  of  tlie 
Christian  church.  W.  S. 
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We  are  again  under  the  necessity  of  referring  our 
readers  to  the  North  American  Review,  the  literary 
herald  of  Arianism  in  Boston. 

Art.  XXIII,  in  the  number  for  October,  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  makes  a-  very  subtile  attack  upon  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  all  the  Bible  societies  in  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  veracity  of  the 
Greek  vulgate,  which  may  be  called'  the  Erasmian 
Recension,  and  consequently  to  degrade  all  the  mo¬ 
dern  Protestant  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
they  have  all  been  derived  from  that  recension. 

The  attempt,  however,  is  made  too  late.  Does 
a  reviewer  of  so  green  an  age  as  Mr.  Everett,  ima¬ 
gine  that  he,  though  supported  by  his  heretical  coni- 
peers  in  Boston,  can  with  a  dash  of  his  pen  prostrate 
all  the  Continental,  British,  and  American  Bible  So¬ 
cieties,  break  up  their  stereotype  plates,  lay  waste' 
their  depositories,  and  destroy  the  literary  reputation 
of  all  their  officers.^  Truly  this  youth  would  break 
a  lance  with  numerous  and  powerful  champions. 

But  let  us  examine  the. ground  which  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  combat,  and  the  armour  which  he  girds 
on.  Erasmus  was  only  nine  months  in  supplying  a 
recension  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  Elzivers,- 
who, printed  an  edition  for  the  protestant  church  in 
Germany..  Will  the  North  American  tell  us  who  the 
ElvAvers  werc.^  who  employed  ihemi*  where  their, 
market  was  found  lor  tlieir  edition  t  They  seem  to 
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be  ignorant  that  it  was  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  for  the  prolestants  of  Germany,  and  that  the 
Elzivers  were  the  contemporaries  of  Luther,  Carlos- 
tadt,  Ursinus,  and  other  such  gigantic  divines  and 
scholars,  and  that  these  eminent  typographers,  were 
the  printers  for  the  German  Protestants,  and  their 
ware  house  the  depository  of  protestant  literature. 
But  had  they  been  obscure  men,  as  the  North  Ameri- 
iiisinuates — poor  men,  who  had  to  rely  upon  their  sub¬ 
scription  list  only  for  support  in  printing  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Greek,  who  would  head  their  subscription 
papers  in  the  various  protestant  cities  of  the  empire.^ 
Undoubtly,  the  most  eminent  and  influential  protes¬ 
tant  divines,  or  they  must  have  failed.  Would  any 
learned  divine  encourage  the  work  without  know  ing 
through  whose  hands  it  was  to  pass.^  The  answer  is 
plain. 

Like  men  of  business  the  Elzivers  employed  to 
furnish  their  recension,  the  first  literary  man  of  his 
age — Erasmus.  They  w^ould  need  little  advice,  it 
would  require  little  reflection;  for  the  literary  repu¬ 
tation  of  Erasmus  placed  him  above  all  his  literary 
contemporaries.  Providentially,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  his  opposition  to  the 
arrogant  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  his  secular 
and  regular  monks,  Erasmus  was  put  in  prison. 
There  he  had  lime  and  composure  for  the  great  work 
of  making  a  recension  of  the  Kaivrt  Amdr)xri.  Was 
nine  months,  thus  spent,  by  such  a  man,  a  short  term 
and  the  recension  a  hurried  one 

Erasmus,  the  reviewer  asserts,  did  not  insert  1  John 
v.'7,  in  his  first  edition.  This  leads  us  to  the  secret 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  heretics,  to  discredit 
the  Greek  Vulgate.  That  text: — “There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  father,  the  word  and 
the  spirit,  and  these  three  arc  one,”  is  quite  unman- 
.  ageble  in  the  hands  of  Antitrinitarians.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  would  destroy  the  Erasmian  Recension,  alto¬ 
gether,  because  in  a  following  edition  that  text  w9ff 
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inserted  by  Erasmas.  *  For  this  they  will  not  forgive 
him.  The  insertion,  says  the  reviewer,  was  in  ac¬ 
commodation  to  popular  prejudice.  Where  is  Kis 
authority  ^  How  did  he  learn  the  fact How  can  he 
prove  to  the  republic  of  letters  that  Erasmus  falsified, 
as  he  intimates,  the  original  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  please  the  vulgar  ^  How  will  he  prove  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  that  the  ve¬ 
ry  learned  Erasmus  added  to  the  Word  of  God  a 
whole  verse,  and  thereby  incurred  the  penalty  threat¬ 
ened  Rev.  xxii.  19.  “If  any  man  shall  add  to  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book 

Until  all  this  is  proved,  we  shall  hold  the  heretic 
guilty  of  giving  utterance  to  a  culpable  slander.  Is 
it  not  far  more  probable  that  Erasmus  found,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  in  the  Alexaiidrian' 
manuscript,  at  least  in  the  Cesarean  ?  That  he  had 
found  it  in  the  copy  used  by  Jerome  i  which  good 
Bible  critics  know  to  be  the  fact ;  or,  -  may  we  not 
rather  say,  that  so  elegant  a  classical  scholar  found, 
upon  close  inspection,  what  Nolan  has  since  demon¬ 
strated,  that  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  would  be  vio¬ 
lated  by  omitting  the  gentiine  text,  against  which  the 
reviewer  fights  i  The  eighth  verse  begins  with  these 
words  Kai  rpsij  sitfi  ot  jULapTupxvTeg.  Here  we  have  a  mas¬ 
culine  adjective,  a  masculine  article^  and  a  masculine 
particle.  With  what  do  they  agree  in  gender  f  Not 
with  the  following  nouns  in  the  verse ;  for  these  are 
'7v£u,ua,  vSup,  and  oujuia,  all  neuter.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  we  have  oi  vpsig  repeated  after  the. three  neur 
ter  nouns.  Such  a  violation  of  syntatio  law  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  place  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
nor  in  any  decent  Greek  writer.  Elian,  a  Latin  of 
Tarentum,  who  never  was  ouf  of  Italy,  would  have 
blushed  at  committing  such  an  error,  which  a  school¬ 
boy,  might  have  detected. 

W*hat  then  do  they  agree  with?  Evidently  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  with  0  vaT>)f,  0  Aoj'oj,  and  to  wsofUt,  in  the 
VoL.  1.  02 
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7th  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  last  of  these  three  is 
ter ;  but  we  presume  the  reviewer  knows  the  rule, , 
that  an  adjective  agrees  with  the  masculine,  not  with 
the  neuter,  when  a  masculine  and  neuter  are  coupled 
together,  the  adjective  referring  to  both.  The  iralsp, 
then,  the  Xo^os,  and  the  itusuyM,  being  one  in  essence, 

6v  Estft,  bear  witness  in  heaven,  xai  oi,  and  these  same 
persons,  agree  in  their  testimony  on  earth,  by. the 
vvrufMx,  udup,  and  aijuux.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  Erasmus  knew  this  grammar  rule,  and  applied  it 
in  supplying  the  text,  which  had  been  omitted  in . 
some  Arian  manuscript  ? 

The  reviewer  is  culpable  in  ascribing  the  insertion 
by  Erasmus  to  the  motive  of  accommodating  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice.  Would  a  learned  man  do  this  who 
had  for  years  employed  his  pen  in  ridiculing  the  pop¬ 
ular  superstitions  of  his  country,  and  had  even  at¬ 
tacked  with  his  keen  shafts  the  Popish  priesthood  f 
Would  such  a  rtian  add  to  the  original  text  a  whole 
verse  to  please  the  common  people  ?  Absurd  ! 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers 
that  Beza,  who,  in  his  rescension,  followed,  general¬ 
ly,  that  of  Erasmus,  was  deficient  in  critical  acu¬ 
men  !  Theodore  Beza,  the  colleague  of  John  Cal¬ 
vin,  and  Lewis  Capel,  in  that  theological  school 
which  almost  governed*  Protestant  Europe — Theo¬ 
dore  Beza,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  in  its  higher  walks — Theodore  Beza, 
whose  lectures  in  literature,  science,  and  theology, 
were  heard  and  applauded  by  young  noblemen  from 
all  the  Protestant  states  in  the  world — Theodore  Be¬ 
za,  who  had  access  to  all  the  invaluable  old  manu¬ 
scripts  collected  in  the  depositories  of  Geneva,  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  France,  and  who  pa¬ 
tiently  studied  them — Theodore  Beza,  of  whom  Dr. 
Scott  makes  so  much  use  in  his  Commentary,  and 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  cburchee,  we  are  told,  by;  • 
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*a  beardless  youth,  in  Boston,' “  was  deficient  in  crir** 
ical  acumen !” 

t  •  , 

“  Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneates  amici?” 

VVe  would  saiy  to  these  tyros,  for  such  they  are  coia- 
•  pared  with  Erasmus  and  Beza.  We  would  say  to 
-them  in  the  language  of  the  same  poet  of  antiquity;— 

— “  Versate  Diu,  quid  ferre  recusent 

“  Quid  valeant  humeri.” 

Theodore  Beza  “  deficient  in  critical  acumen 
He  would  have  disdained  to  set  such  men  as  these 
reviewers  “  with  the  dogs  of  his  flock.^’*  But  he  re¬ 
tained  1  John  V.  7.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine 
that  “  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God^ — the  same 
in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  |lory”j:  He  be¬ 
lieved  in- the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification-  by  faith,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  slandered,j?cj^s  et  nefas. 

But  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  reviewers,  by  exhibit- 
'ing.the  great  variety  of  readings  that  are  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  evidently  intend  to  degrade  the  receiv¬ 
ed  version  of  the.New  Testament.  If  they  mean  not 
this  what  can  they  mean  i  Are  there  fewer  readings 
in  the  manuscripts  which  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Gries? 
bach,  follow,  than  in  those  that  Beza  and'  Erasmus 
followed  ?  They  dare  not  say  so.  If  there  are  not 
why  all  the  parade  of  various  readings,  unless  to  de¬ 
grade  the  whole  Bible  ? 

There  are,  we  know,  and  every  scholar  knows,  va¬ 
rious  readings.  What  then  The  changes  that  are 
undergone  in  the.  starry  heavens,  by  some  stars  dis¬ 
appearing,  others  altering  their  figures  and  positions — 
the  spots  on  the  sun’s  disk,  Sic. — the  changes  that 
are  undergone  on  the  earth’s  surface,  by  the  moving*, 

■  *Job  fxx.  1.  fShor.  Catechism,  Ques.  C., 
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tand  banks  on  the  west  of  the  Nile  :  by  the  deposits 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  of  the.  Mississippi,  and 
die  Po — by  the  debris  along  tlie  base  of  the  inoun> 
tains — do  not  destroy  the  harmony  and  the  materi¬ 
al  universe  ;  nor  do  the  various  readiijgs  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Scriptures  diminish  their  value,  or  eclipse  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  who  shines  ibrth  gloriously  in  the  inspired 
yolume. 
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This  text  enjoins  duty  on  two  classes  of  people  : 
the  sick  and  ruling  elders.  The  duty  of  the  sick, 
here  commanded,  is  to  “send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church.” '  It  is  important  that  the  question  should 
be  settled,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor,  or  el¬ 
ders  of  a  congregation,  to  visit  the  sick,  uninvited. 
Dr.  Green,  in  his  parting  address  to  his  congregation 
of  Arch-street,  Philadelph  ia,  decides  in  the  negative, 
and  very  judiciously.  It  was  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience-in  a  large  congr^ation,  composed  of  almost 
all  classes  of  society.  •OOr  text  settles  the  point 
The  sick  must  invite  the  elders.  The  proper  signi- 
ncation  of  the  word  flrjotfwtXeffatf^w,  is  to  invite.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  course.  The  elders  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  to  know  who  is  sick,  unless  they 
are  sent  for — they  may  not  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  sick— and  they  must  be  ignorant  of  the  time 
•  when  it  will  best  suit  the  family  to  receive  a  visit, 
and  when  it  will  least  discompose  the  patient.  When 
any  person  is  sick  and  confined  to  bed,  he  disobeys 
a  positive  command,  if  he  neglects  to  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  church.  We  say  confined  to  bed,  for  it  is 
said  in  the  following  verse,  “  the  prayer,  of  faith  shall 
raise  (s/tipo)  the  sick.  He  must,  moreover,  send 
for  more  than  one.  “  If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
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on’  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them,  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

•  Th<^ -second  class  of  persons'  are  -the  elders, 
‘;fps(r€\jTSgiss  sxX-tfiiKs — the  senatoresj  or  rulers  in  the 
church — officers  well  known  to  the  apostolic  con¬ 
gregations,  as  they  existed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
at  least  Irom  the  re-organization  of  ihe  Jewish  polity, 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Hence 
-we  read  of  “the  chief  ruler  of  synagogue.”  It  can¬ 
not  mean  in  this  text,  the  pastor,  for  can  we  suppose 
•it  to  be  a  standing  law,  that  every  sick  person,  how¬ 
ever  poor,  must  send  for  two  ministers  of  the  gospel? 
It  cannot- mean  simply  old  men,  for  many  old  men 
in  the  church  are  very  unfit  to  visit  the  sick  ;  and 
besides,  the  word  is  technical,  being  in  the  New 
■Testament  generally  appropriated  as  a  term  of  office, 
•like  the  word  senator,  in  English.  The  text  pre¬ 
supposes  a  plurality  of  such  officers  in  every  con¬ 
gregation.  The  pastor  is  included^  for  by  office  he 
is  not  only  a  pastojr  and  a.  deacon,  but  a  ruling- elder. 
As  the  moderator  of  the  session,  he  comes  in  the 
room  of-“  the  cJiief  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.” 

The  duties  of  the  elders  when  called  to  visit  the 
sick,  are  two.  1.  “  To  pray  for  him”  (Jw'dvrov)  who 
is  sick.  2.  “  To  annoint  him  with  o3,  in.  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  The  latter  of  those  only  requires  ex¬ 
position.  Tlie  anointing  with -oil  gives  no  counten¬ 
ance  to  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Popish  priests  ; 
for  there  is  a  promise  annexed,  that  “  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  raise-  up  the  sick.”  It  enjoins  the  use  of 
-means.  Oil  was  used  in  the  apostolic  days,  as  a 
medical  prescription.  Christ  alludes  to  it  in  the  pa¬ 
rable  of  the  tender  hearted  Samaritan,  Luke  x.  34. 
Not  that  the  elders  are  to  usurp  the  office’  of  the 
physician,  but  to  direct  the  patient -in  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  medical  aid;  and  this  direction  i»  to  be 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  an  authoritative 
act  "of  officers  ordained  to  bear  rule  in  the  name  of* 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church* 
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That  aged,  intelligent,  and  godly  men  should  gwe. 
such  directions,  is  highly  important,^  as  many  pa> 
tientSi  from  ignorance  or  avarice,  neglect  to  make 
application  until  it  is  too- late.  When  such  applica’ 
tion  is  made,  ,  plain  and  ignorant  people  are  too  apt  to 
seek  for-  aid  from  the  quack,  the  nostrum-vender,, 
the  half  educated,  the  unskilful  practitioner,  merely* 
because,  he  sells  his  medicines,  and  his  visits  cheap. 
In  these  ways  many  a  valuable  member  of  the  church, 
has  been  lost  by  a  congregation,  and  many  a  widow 
and  orphan  added.- to  the  poer  list.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  in  part  by  obeying  -the  command  of  this  text,  that, 
human  misery  be  diminished,  and  health  and 
happiness  promoted  in  the  millennium. 

Application  for  the  assistance  of  able  medical 
practitioners,  being  thus  placed  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  wise  officers  of  Christian  congregations,^ 
will  have  another  good  affect,  sensible  and  conscious 
elders  will  direct  the  sick  whom  they  visit,  to  call  in 
sober,  moral,  and  godly  physicians^  when  such  can 
be  found,  instead  of  pro&ne,  profligate,  intemperate  ' 
infidels,  and  unfeeling  practitioners. .  How*  unmeet 
it  is,  that  such  ungodly  professional  men,  should  be. 
admitted-  into -the .chambers  of  affliction,  to  utter  by 
the  beds  of  those  whom.  God  has  afflicted  for  sin, 
their  profane  jests,  and  impious  sneers  at  the  consol¬ 
atory  religion  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  let  wise  meiL 
judge. 

Let  the  afflicted,  and  the  elders  of  the  church  obey 
'  ffle  command  of  our  text,  and  then  shall  we  see  the 
medical  faculty  generally  change  its  character,  and  a 
.^ilutary  reform  introduced  into  this  great  and  impor- 
icmt  department  of  human  society,  and  men  who  de¬ 
pend  on  **the  great  physician  of  value,”  to  render 
their  prescription^  effectual,  ministering  real  relief  ttf* 
Ibe  amicted. 
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DISSOLUTION-  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  originated  in  a 
anion  formed  between  some  ministers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  church,  and  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church.  At  the  formation  of  the  union,  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms  Larger 
and  Shorter,  the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  .Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  Directory  for  Worship,  compiled 
by  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  were  adopt- 
.ed  as  their  bond  of  ecclesiastical  union,  except  so 
much  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  related  to  the 
doctrine-  of  civil  government,  which  was  reserved  as 
a  subject  of  futinre  discussion.  That  part  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  had  been  reserved 
for  discussion  was  afterwards  so  altered  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  it  to  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of, this  alteration  two  ministers, 
with  their  congregations,  west  qf  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains,  seceded  from, the  Associate  Reformed  Synod, 
and  formed  a  Presbytery  which  still  exists,  and  has' 
considerably. increased. 

•  When -the  use  of  human  compositions  in  the  prais¬ 
es  of  God  was  first. introduced  by  some  ministers  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  and  the  plan  of  Catho¬ 
lic  communion  adopted  arid  practised,  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries  under  their  care,,  in  the  southern  and  westdn^ 
states  remonstrated,  and  the  people  in  those  sections 
were  generally  dissatisfied.  The  laying  aside  of  fast 
days  before  the  celebration  of-  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  -and  the  thanksgiving  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  Monday,  was  the  cause  of  general  complainL 
After  wfirm  <md  protracted  debates,  continued  through 
many  sessions  of  the  Synod,  the  ministers  and  peo^- 
pie  west  of  the  mountains  withdrew  and  formed  a  sep¬ 
arate. Synod.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  body  was 
dratvn  oCby  this  secession. 

At  the  sessions  of  May,  1821,  the  Presbyteries  of 
*^he  southern  states  requested  and  received  permis* 
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sion  of  ihe  Synod  to  witlidraw,  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  separate  judicatory:  at  die  same  sessions 
a  plan  of  union  with  the  General  Assembly  was 
brought  under  consideration,  and  referred  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  decision.  A  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  decided  against  the  ifnion ;  but  the  Synod 
voted  in’  its  favour,  and,  on  May  23d,  1822,  adjourn¬ 
ed  finally,  and  some  members  took  their  seats  in  the 
General  Assembly.  There  were  seven  minister’s  in 
Synod  when  the  final  vote  was  passed  ;  three  voted 
for  the  union,  three  against  it,  and  three  were  silent. 
Thus  on  the  final  question  there  was  a  riiajority  of 
one,  and  the  vote  of  one  ruling  cider  led’ to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  diis-bbdy  which  at  one  time  consisted  of 
about  sixty  ministers.  Three  ministers,  and  two  fu- 
.  ling  elders,  entered  their  protest  against  the  union, 
because,  as  they  say,  it  was  contrary  to  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  ;  because  it  was 
.effected  by  the  delegates  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  and  because  there  is  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  sentiment  between  the  protestors  and  the 
.  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  so  many  doctrines 
and  practices  tolerated  in  direct  opposition -to  the 
standards  of  tlieir  church,  that  a  union,  could  not  be 
effected,  so  as  to  secure  Christian  harmony. 

To  this  protest,  the  Synod  replies  in  the  form  of  4 
pastoral  letter  to  their  congregations;  riic  substance 
of  which  is,  that  all  who  can  be  recognized  as  branch- 
.es  of  the  Christian  church,  -  though  they  may  be  er¬ 
roneous,  should  be  united  within  the  bonds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship.  This  it  is  presumed  will  include 

-  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  some  would 
say,  Socinians  and  Papists.  To  pursue  any  other 
course,  they  say  “  is  the  identical  sin  of  schism.” 

-  They  plead  that  it  “  is  a  perversion  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  order,  that  in  deciding  a  question  of  general  ip- 
terest,  the  vote  of  a  small  Presbytery,  carried  by  w 
small  majority,  should  weigh  equal  to  a  large  Pres¬ 
bytery  though’  that  is  the  very  principle,  on  whiciiV 
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tile  General  Assembly,  into  which  they  have  enter¬ 
ed,  is  organized.  They  also  plead  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  They  were  few  and  poor ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  the  synod  should  dissolve. 

This  is  a  remarkable  document.  It  involves  a 
charge  of  the  identical  sin  of  schism,  and  “  pernio 
ious  error,”  against  the  Erskines,  and  all  who  joined 
with  them,  or  followed  them,  in  tlie  secession  in 
Great  Britain,  and  against  all  other  dissenters  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  they  all  seperate  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  churches  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
“  on  the  plea  of  bearing  testimony  against  some  cor¬ 
ruption  in  doctrine  or  worship.”  It  w'ere  well,  too, 
to  consider  whether  the  same  charge  is  not  involved 
against  all  the  fathers  of  tlie  Reformation,  and  all  the 
Protestant  churches  who  have  followed  them  in  this 
“  identical  sin  of  schism,”  from  the  Popish  church, 
for  some  error  in  doctrine  or  worship.^  Nay,  wheth¬ 
er  it  does  opt  involve  a  censure  of  the  patriarch  A- 
braham,  who  seperated  himself  from  a  branch  of  the 
.Noaic  church,  existing  in  Ur. of  the  Chaldees:  on 
.the  plea  of  testifying  against  the  error  of  the  corrup- 
.tion  of  idolatry  intof. which  his  fathers  “beyond  the 
flood”  had  fallen  ?  A  censure  of  the  Waldenses, 
and  all  who  seperated  from  the  Popish  church,  be- 
.fore  the  Reformation  of.  the  sixteenth  century  ?  A 
censure  of  the  two  witnesses  and  nearly  all  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  whom  God  has  honoured,  during  the  reign  of 
Antichrist.^  .  ...  ' 

In  this  country  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive 
the  application  of  this  reasoning,  as  there  is  no  church 
established  by  law,  unless  the  question  is  decided  W 
•  .jnere'bulk.  Then,  as  the  Baptists  are  numerically 
tlie  largest  denomination  in  the  United  States,  all 
who  seperate  from  them,  are  guijty  on  this  ground, 
of  the  “  identical  sin  of  schism,”  and  of  “pernicious 
error.”  Do  ffiey  mean  U>  say  so,^ 
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.  CCCLESIA^STICAL  STATISTICS.  . 

The  following  numbers  are  taken,'  (except  the 
J'’rench  Protestants,)  from  Williams’  Appendix  to  a 
dictionary  of  all  religions,  by  Hannah  Adams.  The 
design  of  the  book  is  to  promote  Arianism,  It  is  a 
feeble  and  mischievous  book,  dedicated  to  the  ex¬ 
president,  the  father  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  all  said 
to  be  Antitrinitarians.* 

Methodist^  (England  and  Wales)  ■  180,000. 

Papists,  do.  •  •  100^000. 

Methodists,  (Ireland)  29,000. 

Jews,  (Hungary)  "  223,000. 

Socinians,  (Transylvania)  28,700. 

Papists,  (Naples)  d,000,000. 

Popish  Clergy,  do.  70,000. 

Nuns,  do.  ^0,793. 

Pat  lists,  (China)^  60,000.' 

Do.  (India,  beyond  the  Ganges)  460,000. 

Do.  (Hindostan)  105,000. 

Baptists,  do.  80,000. 

Papists,  (Asiatic  Isles)  60,000. 

Dutch  Reformed  Ministers,  (Holland)  1,597; 

Protestant  people,  (Prussia)  1,200,000. 

Do.  congregation,  (Naples)  1. 

Dutch  Reformed,  (Amboyna)  45,000. 

Protestants,  (France)  about  4,000,000. 

The  continental  Protestants  are  said  to  be,  gen¬ 
erally,  semi-Arian  at  least. 


•John  Quincy,  is  the  cabinet  candidate  for  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Do  the  petmle  of  the  United  Statfis 
wisli  a  heretic,  whose  influence  had  Sparks  tlie  Unitarian  uf- 
Baltimore,  elected  last  winter,  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Congress  r 
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According  to  a  Statistical  Chart  published  in  a 
.Neapolitan  Journal,  the  universal  population  of  the 
globe  is  632,000,000  :  thus  subdivided — 172,000,- 
«00  in  Europe;  130,000,000  in  Asia ;  70,000,000 
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Africa  ;  40,000,000  in  America ;  and  20,000,000 
in  the  other  parts. 

Estimate  by  approximation — In  Europe,  births 
per  annum,  6,371,370;  per  diem,  17,453;  hour,  727 7 
minute, 62;  second,!. 

Deaths,  per  annum,  5,058,622-;  per  diem,  13,860’; 
hour,  577  ;  minute,  66  ;  second,  1. 

In  the  whole  world — Births,  per  annum,  23,407,- 
407  ;  per  diem,  64,130  ;  hour,  2,672 ;  minute,  143 ; 
second,  8.  ' 

Deaths,  per  annum,  18,588,235;  per  diem,  50,- 
927  ;  hour,  2,122;  minute,  135  ;  second,  7. 

NAVAL  STATISTICS. 

Britain. — By  the  last  official  returns  of  the'  admir¬ 
alty,  the  total  number  of  ships  is  609,  including  84 
ships,  &c.  now  building  in  different  dock  yai*dSi 
Amongst  the  latter  are  four  120  gun  ships  ;  two  of 
110  guns;  one  of  86;  four  of  84  ;  six  of  80;  one  of 
74 — the  remainder  from  60  down  to  10  guns. 

ORDINATION. 

,On  Sabbath  the  10th  ult.  Mr.  John  M’Clure  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of-  reconciliation,  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the"  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Spotswood,  N.  J.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie.  Rev.  J.  1.  Shultz  gave  the 
charge  to  the  minister ;  Dr.  S.  Cannon  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  large  and  deeply  interested  audience  wit¬ 
nessed  the  solemnity. 

Quere. — Would  a  week-day  be  more  proper  for  an  ordina¬ 
tion  ? 

mi  ii— flil  ■  ■■  ■  aii  mmuummm,m  ^  i  ii.,  ■  ■  ■  ,  ■  ■■■  ^ 

ITExUS  OP  INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor  Stewart,  of  Andover,  a  Hopkinsian,  has 
made  an  attack  on  professor  Miller  of  Princeton,  a 
Westminster  man,  on  the  subject  of  Christ’s  eternal 
^onship.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  writing 
a  reply  to  the  former.  The  array,  at  the  heads  of 
which  these  champions  are  fighting,  i*  formidable^* 
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serves  that  he  may  reform,  and  marks  that  he,  ir? 
seeking  pardon,  may  repent:  the  one  marks  these 
sins  with  exultations  of  joy,  that  he  may  find  in  them 
an  apology  for  his  crimes ;  the  other  sees  them  with 
sorrow,  self  reproach,  and  often  with  inscriptions  of 
the  bitterest  things  against  himself.  To  guard  against 
the  influence  of  the  sinner’s  reproach,  and  to  correct 
the  hasty  and  mistaken  conclusions  of  the  depressed 
saint,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  the  Christian 
character,  in  the  light  of  his  revelation,  who  has  for¬ 
med  that  character,  who  knows  it  best,  and  who  is 
most  competent  to  decide  upon  what  it  is. 

God  by  his  spirit  has,  in  the  Bible  of  truth,  giveh 
this  revelation.  The  character  of  his  saints,  he  de¬ 
scribes;  he  marks  with  disapprobation  their  spots, 
distinguishes  their  gracious  features,  shows  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  evangelical  virtues,  over  the  vicious 
propensities  of  fallen  humanity;  and  with  celestial 
complacency  contemplating  the  ascendancy  of  their 
graces,  shining  forth  in  the  triumphs  of  practical  rec¬ 
titude,  as  proof  of  their  living  union  with  the  Redeem¬ 
er  of  men,  he  expresses  his  approbation  of  them,  and 
•  assures  them  of  his  love.  This  character,  as  exhib¬ 
ited  in  a  saint  of  the  first  order,  is  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  text — “  With  the  mind  /  serve  the  law  o  f 
God,  but  with  thejlesh,  the  law  of  sin.”  An  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  terms  employed  by  the  Apostle — 
the  ascertaining  of  the  character  described — and  an 
exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  will  bring  us  to 
a  brief  improvement  of  the  subject.  We  shall 

I.  Explain  the  leading  terms  of  the  text. 

These  are  mind,  flesh,  sin,  laio  and  service. 

1.  Mind.  In  the  condition  of  man  as  a  subject  of 
moral ,  government,  the  powers  of  conscience,  will, 
and  other  active  principles,  are  necessarily  found. 
To  this  constitution  the  powers  of  intellect  are  equal¬ 
ly  requisite:  for  conscience  cannot  recognize  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  law  that  is  unknown,  the  principle  of 
wlitiqn  cannot  act  in  reference  to  thatwhicbis  un- 
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perceived,  nor  can  the  affections  either  embrace,  or 
turn  from  the  object  which  remains  invisible  to  the 
intellectual  eye.  These  powers  of  intellect,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  principles  of  our  moral  nature, 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  denomination 
of  mind.  This  however,  is  not  the  acceptation  of  the 
term  in  the  passage  before  us.  The  intellectual  pow¬ 
er  is  indeed  implied,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  fac¬ 
ulties;  the  whole  moral  constitution  is  intended,  not 
simply,  but  as  influenced  by  the  effectual  grace  of  God. 
It  is  that  against  which  the  law  of  sin  makes  war,  v. 
23,  and  is  the  same  with  the  inward  many  verse  22, 
which  delights  in  the  law  of  God.  Delighting  is  not 
properly  predicable  of  mere  intellect.  Intellect  may 
eye  that  which  is  lovely,  and  may  present  to  the  af¬ 
fections,  those  active  portions  of  our  nature,  the  ami¬ 
able  object,  in  which  the  soul  by  them  may  delight. 
But  it  is  of  the  heart,  as  distinguished  from  mind.  Or 
intellectual  efficiency,  that  delight  is  with  propriety 
affirmed.  A  reference  to  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
page,  which  speaks  of  this  subject,  will  confirm  my 
remark,  that  it  is  the  soul  as  regenerated  by  the  grace 
of  God  that  is  intended.  For  this  purpose  consult 
Col.  iii.  10.  In  the  preceding,  verse  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Colossians  had  “  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds;”  and  in  this,  that  they  have  put  on  the  new 
man.  dinger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  are  numher- 
ed  among  the  deeds  of  the  old  man:  who  he  is 
need  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain.  It  is  fallen  man  as 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  The  new  man  is  his  op¬ 
posite  :  this  indicates  the  person  who  is  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind.  This  new  man,  and  the  inner 
man  of  Ephesians  iii.  16.  who  is  strengthened  with 
might  by  the  spirit  of  God,  directs  us  to  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  So  does  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Peter  iii.  4.  when 
he  requires  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  as  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  female,  which  exactly  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  description  of  the  king’s  daughter, 
Psal.  xlv.  1 1*.  as  all  glorious  within.  Upon  this. 
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too,  our  apostle’s  description  of  a  Jew,  an  Israelite 
indeed,  sheds  an  instructive  light.  Romans  ii.  29 — 
He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart.  This  collation  of  Scripture  shews 
that  the  new  man,  the  inner  man,  the  inward  man,  the 
hidden  man,  the  inward  Jew,  and  the  king's  ddughter 
all  glorious  within,  point  us  to  the  mind  with  which 
the  Christian  delights  in,  and  serves  the  law  of  God. 
Let  us  attend  to  another  term. 

2.  It  is  that  of  flesh.  However,  in  other  portions 
of  sacred  writ,  this  term  may  import  human  nature, 
or  even  the  material  part  of  our  constitution,  here  it 
intends  moral  depravity,  in  its  principle  adhering  to 
our  nature.  To  confine  it  to  the  body  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  would  indeed  be  a  gross  exposition,  and  a  per¬ 
version  of  truth  no  less  so.  It  is  a  term  of  the  same 
import  as  the  carnal  mind',  and  indicates  a  state  of 
sinfulness,  either  entire  or  partial,  that  is,  either  as 
wholly  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  or  as  having  that 
dominion  broken,  yet  maintaining  a  desperate,  though 
vain,  struggle  to  regain  its  ancient  ascendency.  Hu¬ 
man  nature,.morally  imperfect,  is  the  subject  spoken 
of.  1  Cor.  XV.  50 — Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
■the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  jSm  is  another  term  to  be  explained.  Sin  is, the 
transgression  of  the  law;  and  may  be  considered^ a» 
a  secret,  yet  efficient,  principle  in  the  heart,  and  so 
identifies  with  flesh;  or  as  discovering  its  deformity 
in  the  actual  violation  of  God’s  commandment,  in  the 
progress  of  life.  The  sacred  writer  personifies  it  in- 
this  epistle;  it  is  represented  as  a  tyrant  enthroned 
in  the  heart,  and  reigning  over  sinners  in  all-  the 
dreadfulness  of  its  power ;  debasing  the  soul,  and 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  desolations  of  death.  Sin 
hath  reigned -unto  death. 

4.  The  term  law.  The  law  of  sin.  As  sin  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign,. it  has  its  sub- 
jeels,  and  to  them  issues  its  laws.  A  law  is  the  de¬ 
clared  will  of  a  superiour  obliging  to  obedience  an  ilk- 
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leriour.  Rightful  dominion  sin  has  not  over  man; 
but  influential  power,  exciting  to  act  according  to  its 
nature,  this  law  does  possess.  It  has  its  pleasures  for 
which  the  world,  paltry  as  they  are,  do  homage  to  its 
deadly  reign.  Its  tendency  , is  to  restrain  the  mind 
from  holiness,  as  well  as  to  urge  to  transgression  by 
the  pains  which  it  inflicts  under  various  forms,  and 
by  various  agents,  upon  the  subjects  of  grace.  An 
external  law,  proclaimed  by  whatever  authority,  may 
be  resisted,  and  to  it  disobedience  may  be  long  con¬ 
tinued  ;  but  when  inherent,  and  left  to  itself,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  felt  to  be  all  powerful.  Thus  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  natural  laws,  as  inherent  opefrative  princi¬ 
ples,  vegitables  grow  and  animal  nature  progresses 
and  acts.  The  law  of  sin  is  an  adherent  operative 
principle  in  our  fallen  nature  ;  reigning  in  the  unbe¬ 
liever  with  a  terrible  dominion,  and  even  in  the  re¬ 
generated  maintaining  a  harassing  war.  It  is  a  law 
in  the  members  warning  against  a  law  of  the  mind. 
Opposition  to  God,  his  law,  and  grace,  as  an  inherent 
and  powerful  principle  of  operation,  evinces  the  ex- 
tence  of  the  law  of  sin. 

5.  Service  is  also  mentioned.  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  I  serve  the  law  of  sin.  In  the  subject  of  this 
discourse  there  are  obviously  two  principles  of  action, 
both  operative  and  contrary  to  one  another.  The 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  law  in  the  members,  and  the 
law  of  the  mind.  By  each  of  these,  in  some  measure, 
he  is  actuated,  and  according  to  their  respective  in¬ 
fluence  over  him,  so  is  his  service  to  theih.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  point  will  meet  us  again  ;  I  therefore 
approach  the  second  division  of  the  subject. 

II.  To  ascertain  the  character  described.  It  is 
confessedly  important  to  know  whether  the  charac¬ 
ter  exhibited  to  view  be  a  genuine  Christian,  or  a  sin¬ 
ner  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  ini¬ 
quity  ;  a  believer  in  the  Redeemer,  justified  and  ac¬ 
cepted  of  God.;  or  one  who  is  under  the  dreadful 
curse  of  a  fiery  law,  condemned  by  God,  and  liable 
Voul,  21* 
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to  the  unspeakable  terrors  of  his  wrath.  To  be  assu¬ 
red  of  this,  let  us  examine  the  description,  and  in¬ 
quire  then,  whether  it  agrees  to  the  saint  or  to  the 
sinner.  In  the  portrait  there  arc  two  classes  of  fea¬ 
tures,  not  indicating  the  same  family  connexion. 
The  one  is  all  lovely  indicating  a  relation  with  him 
who  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  and  proving  a 
little,  though  not  an  entire  meetness  for  the  incorrup¬ 
tible  inheritance  that  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the 
heirs  of  grace.  .  The  other  bespeaks  a  connexion  in¬ 
finitely  degrading,  and  ineffably  dangerous.* 

1.  Of  the  former,  as  influencing  him,  it  is  said,  he 
alloiced  not  what  was  at  variance  wdth  trutli  and  ho-' 
liness,  but  hated  it — verse  15.  He  consented  to  the 
holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  such  extent  over  the  whole 
man  was  this  disallowance  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  con¬ 
sent  to  the  law  of  God  as  good,  that  he  says  it  is  no 
more  /  that  do  it.  In  his  flesh,  in  his  nature  as  cor¬ 
rupted,  there  was  no  good  thing,  implying  certainly, 
that,  though  notin  his^c«A,  yetin  some  other  respect 
good  was  to  be  found  in  him — verse  18.  And  so  he 
nffirms,  to  will  what  was  good  was  present  with  him. 
Good  he  willed  to  do;  evil  he  xvilled  not  to  do — verse 
19.  He  delighted  in  the  law  of  God,  he  liad  a  law 
of  his  mind,  against  which  the  law  of  his  members 
warred — verse  23 :  from  which  he  passionately  sought 
deliverance — verse  24.  He  likewise  possessed  amind 
with  which  he  served  the  law’  of  God.  The  question 
to  be  settled,  then  is,  whether  all  this  can  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  the  condemned  sinner,  whose  mind  is  enmity 
against  God.  Can  he  who  hates  his  Maker,  be  said 
to  war  against  sin,  to  hate  it,  to  disallow  it,  to  delight 
in  the  divine  law,  to  choose  that  law,  to  seek  deliver¬ 
ance  from  that  of  sin,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  with  the 
inner  man  ?  Verily,  this  looks  so  much  like  the  real 
Christian,  that  the  wold  of  God  seems  to  furnish  no 

*  From  V.  1,  to  v.  14. — ^The  state  of  the  sinner,  and  the  pro- 
i^iring  cause  and  means  of  his  conversion,  are  stated.  From  r. 
14,  the  state  of  the  heliever,  as  cpadicting  with  indwelling  sitv- 
ff  dttsnUseilr 
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liigher  characteristics  of  the  heir  of  life;  and  certain¬ 
ly,  our  observation  presents  no  mere  sinners  of  such 
a  description.  Is  not  our  prayer,  “  Let  us  live  such 
a  life ;  let  our  last  end  be  like  his.” 

2.  But  this  passage  presents  us  with  a  less  sightly 
set  of  features.  The  same  person  says  “  I  am  car¬ 
nal,  I  do  evil.  In  my  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 
Evil  is  present  with  me.  lam  in  captivity  to  the  law 
of  sin,  and  sold  under  it.  I  am  wretched,  I  serve  the 
law  of  sin.  Now  the  query  is,  can  these  things  be 
affirmed  of  the  man  who  has  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  or  are  they  characteristic  of  him  who  is  dead  in 
sin9  Should  these  traits  of  character  be  alone,  and 
habitually  predominant  in  the  man,  the  decision  must 
be  unfavourable  as  to  his  state.  But  if  there  be  on¬ 
ly  occasional  disallowed,  and  resisted  acts,  not  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  constitution  of  the  prominent  character, 
our  conclusion  may  be  more  favourable.  Let  us 

3.  Attend  to  what  is  the  predominant  character 
liere  delineated.  It  is  indeed  confessed  that  there  is 
carnality.  This  is  not  the  same,  however,  as  to  be 
carnally  minded,  which  is  death;  this  latter  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  character,  destitute  of  holiness,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  to  depravity.  The  carnality  in  this  place  is  resis¬ 
ted  by  the  law  of  the  mind.  He  is  said  to  be  in  cap¬ 
tivity  and  sold  under  sin.  The  terms  are  highly  fig¬ 
urative,  yet  they  denote  a  condition  which  the  cap- 
tiv'e  deplores.  He  resists  as  -a  soldier,  but  he  is  ta¬ 
ken  by  surprise.  He  is  neither  a  willing  nor  a  laiv- 
ful  captive.  He  is  sold,  biit  he  sells  not  himself  as 
Ahab  did.  Under  his  chains  he  is  not  contented :  he 
feels  them  and  cries  for  deliverance.  Against  every 
departure  from  the  path  of  God’s  commandment,  not 
only  does  conscience  remonstrate,  but  the  will,  in  its 
habitual  tendency,  protests.  fVhat  I  would  not  that  I 
do.  Instead  of  making  a  business  of  sin,  he  delights 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man.  He  serves  the 
law. of  his  Lord.  And  with  all  those  he  unites  that 
characteristic  of  the  circumcision,  who  worship  God 
in  the  spirit.  He  rejoices  in  Christ  Jesus,  havnng  no 
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confidence  in  the  flesh.  So  predominant  are  the 
marks  of  grace,  that  they  stamp  the'  character  with 
the  seal  of  heaven,  so  decidedly  as  to  authorize  the 
assertion,  that  it  is  not  he  who  does  the  evil..  The' 
evil  is  indeed  done,  but  there  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  uniform  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  contradicts  the 
habitual  tenor  of  his  life. 

And  however  dark  the  colours  in  which  he  paints 
his  indwelling  sin,  and  deformed  the  lines  in  which 
he  draws  its  lineaments,  and  with  no  shade  does  he 
attempt  to  conceal  its  forbidding  aspect,  yet  still  dar¬ 
ker  and  more  deformed  is  the  picture  of  the  unber 
lieving,  impenitent,  and  condemned  sinner.  Heyie/<?s 
himself  a  servant  to  sin.  His  heart,  whatever  he 
may  possess,  is.  enmity  against  Gad,  alienation  from 
his  life,  and  determined  opposition  to  his  supreme 
authority.  In  the  character  which  we  now  examine 
there  is  indeed  evil,  much  evil,  over  which  tears  of 
sincefest  grief  are  profusely  shed;  but  there  is  no 
habitual  yielding  of  the  soul  to  the  service  of  sin,  no 
uniform  enmity  against  God,  no  stated  alienation  of 
iieart  from  the  holy  one  of  Israel.  Resistance,  ha¬ 
tred  of  sin,  and  disapprobation,  with  delight  in  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  law,  and  an  habitual  aim  at  obedience  to  his 
blessed  will,  are  the  proofs  of  a  gracious  state.  Who 
was  the  unregenerated  sinner  that  delighted  in  the 
law  of  God,  after  the  inward  man,  while  his  mind  was 
enmity  against .  God  ‘Where  lived  the  sinner,  that 
while  he  rolled  iniquity  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his 
tongue,  ojjposed  witli  his  will,  and  hated  with  his 
heart,  every  thing  opposed  to  godliness.^  Who  was 
he,  that  while  he  sold  himself  to  wprk  iniquity,  ser¬ 
ved  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God,  sought  freedom 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  his  deliverer.^  Such  a  character  never  lived. 

We  then  conclude  the  description  of  character  from 
verse  14 — 25,  of  this  chapter,-  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  effectual  grace.  He  is  a  saint,  an  heir  of  glory. 

ZUINGLUIS. 


(To  be  continued.! 
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VIEW  OF  VEEMONT.  ‘ 


I  'jlXTRACTS  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  VERMONT  GENTLEMA5.] 


Sir — The  state  of  society  in  Vermont  presents  a 
very  enteresting  field  of  observation,  It  proves,  I 
think,  that  the  diffusion  of  elementary  literature  a- 
mong  the  mass  of  the  people,  neither  secures  sound' 
religious  principle,  nor  correct  moral  deportment. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  state  enjoy  a'  very  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  common  learning.  ■  As  in  the  other  New- 
England  states,  it  would  be  difficult  here  to  find  any 
native  citizen,  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  una¬ 
ble  to  read  and  write,  or  unacquainted  with  common, 
arithmetic.  Those  who  have  been  industrious  in  the 
elementary  schools,  generally  understand  something 
of  grammar  and  geography.  The  youth  of  even  the 
poorer  families,  are  conimonly  competent  to  teach 
an  English  school  decently. 

’  There  is  an  academy  in  almost  every  county,  at 
which  young  men,  may  prepare  themselves. at  little 
expense;  for  college.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken,  to  fill  the  rectorships  of 
these  institutions  with  able  instructors.  Favouritism, 
and  sectarianism,  too  often  decide  the  choice  withoiit 
regard  to  competency.  Teachers  also  too  generally 
seek  to. gratify  parents  and  pupils,  by  hurrying  the 
youth  forward,  without  that  patience  and  time  which 
are  requisite  in  order  to  form  literary  men.  There 
are  two  colleges  in  the  state,  Burlington  and  Middle- 
ry,  both  near  lake  Champlain,  and  not  many  miles 
apart.  They  are  both  rather  feeble*,  neither  liberal¬ 
ly  endowed.  The  Hebrew  language  is  not  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  . any  of  these  schools. 

Af  Castleton,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state^ 
a  medical  school  has  been  established,  wlaich  bi^s 
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fair  to  flourish  and  promote  a  knowledge  of  theheaK 
ing  art.  It  has  now  from  50  to  60  students.  The 
situation  is  healthy,  living  cheap,  and  the  chairs  are 
filled  with  respectable  professors.  Young  men  from 
New-York  stale,  from  remote  parts  of  Vermont,  from 
New-Hampshire,  and  from  theneiglU>ouring  parts  of 
Idassacliusetts,  are  already  found  on  its  boards.  A 
new  building  for  the  medical  college,  has  been  erect¬ 
ed. 

At  Norwich,  a  military  school  has  been  instituted 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Partridge,  who  was 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  military  institution  of 
West  Point.  It  is  patronized  by  gentlemen  of  re¬ 
spectable  standing  in  Vermont  society. 

The  science  of  theology  is  very  lamentably  ne¬ 
glected,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
literature,  necessary  to  render  the  pulpit  respectable 
almost  unknown.  In  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  so 
well  delineated  by  Hallem,  the  parchments  of  the 
fathers,  containing  valuable  information,  were  defaced 
to  make  room  for  the  legends  of  the  soi  disant  saints, 
or  the  fictitious  tales  of  the  monks,  and  the  pretend¬ 
ed  miracles  of  the  apostles  of  idolatry;  so  now,  with 
many,  nothing  is  esteemed  of  any  value,  but  the 
crude  experiences  of  novices,  and  the  journals  of  the 
wild  and  extravagant  ravings  of  those  who  are  said 
to  be  converted.  Even  the  Bible  is  little  read,  and 
still  less  understood  or  regarded.  To  so  painful  an 
extent  is  this  carried,  that  if  any  one  demands  any 
other  testimony  of  a  saving  change  being  wrought 
on  the  sinner,  except  his  or  her  own  testimony  as  to 
mere  feeling,  he  is  proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  all  re¬ 
ligion  and  practical  piety.  Does  any  one  require  a 
knowledge  of  doctrines,  soundness  in  the  faith,  or 
even  honesty  in  dealing,  and  other  moral  duties,  he 
is  scouted  as  one  who  opposes  and  attempts  to  damp 
the  work  of  God.  Doctrines  of  religion  are  very  ge¬ 
nerally  esteemed  matters  of  mere  opinion,  and  those 
tvho  preach  or  testify  openly  apd 'faiihftilly  against 
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error  and  heresies,  are  cried  out.  against  as  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  charity,  liberality,  and  catholic  communion.* 

Still  there  arc  many  honorable  exceptions,  many 
who  sigh  in  secret  over  the  ignorance  and  abomina¬ 
tions  of  what  is  called  religion,  by  the  populace,  many 
who  love  sound  doctrine,  and  many  who  wish  to  see 
a  preaching,  not  a  reading  clergy.  It  is  painful  to 
say,  but  the  truth  should  be  known,  that  many  rninis- 
*  ters  who  have  some  popularity  and  who  make  high 
pretensions,  cannot  translate  an  ode  of  Horace,  a 
pastoral  of  Virgil,  a  verse  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
or  even  parse  decently  an  English  sentence.  Good 
people  have  reason  to  sigh  in  secret,  when  the  min¬ 
istry  is  so  degraded. 

Not  a  few  descendants  of  the  good  old  Puritans, 
who  read  the  works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  and  of  Got¬ 
ten  Mather,  in  New-England,  and  who  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  evangelical  ■  doctrine,  mingled  with 
faith,  deeply  regret  the  errors  and  defections  of  those 
backsliding  times.  Some  begin  to  speak  out  bold¬ 
ly,  though  much  the.  larger  portion,  even  of  these 
good  people,  are  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  ignorant 
clergy,  and  have  not  grace  enough,  to  bear  with  forti¬ 
tude,  the  odium  which  attaches  to  real  ancient  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  purity. 

Public  libraries  are  generally  very  limited,  and 
private  libraries  are  almost  unknown,  in  the  state,  not 
but  that  there  are  some  light  works  in  the  houses  of 
perhaps  all  the  clergy.  But  there  is  hardly  any  in¬ 
stance  of  what  a  learned  man  would  call  by  the  name 
library.  There  are,  however,  some  symptoms  of 
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*  Our  correspondent,  we  presume,  rather  alludes  to  what  has 
been  the  state  of  the  Verinonl  congregations,  than  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition.  For,  the  general  convention  of  that  state,  at  its 
sessions'_of  the  fall  of  1 822,  advised  the  congregations  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  any,  even  of  the  congregational  church,  to  communion,  un¬ 
til  after  one  year’s  residence,  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  Is 
antiirlpitarianism  the  occasion  ?  What  a  powerful  reaction  on 
the  subject  of  catliolic  communion !  See  the  Christian  Mirror, 
^vftluaible  jluimal  of  Portland, 'Maine,  No.  14/ 
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improvement,  -.the  want  of  good  books  begins  to  bv 
fell,  and  the  means  of  providing  them,  is  divising. 

The  few  books  which  ministers  do  possess,  are  too 
little  read,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people,  to 
have  the  honour,  and  the  gratification  of  gossoping 
visits  from  the  clergy,  and  the  readiness  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  to  comply.  It  is  lamentable  indeed  that  the  great 
means  resorted  to  for  increasing  congregations,  and 
holding  them  together,  is  rather  the  visit  of  the  gos¬ 
sip,  than  the  dignified  discharge  of  ministerial  duty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  relative  or  real  size 
of  the  different  parties  in  the  state.  .The  Register  re¬ 
presents  the  Congregationalists  as  the  most  nutnerous. 
But  there  are  often  two  or  three  preachers  of  other 
denominations  in  the  same  town  with  the  congrega¬ 
tional  preacher,  who  sometimes  have  several  adhe¬ 
rents  in  neighbouring  towns.  Although  the  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  do  generally  hold  communion 
with  one  another  at  the  Lord’s  table,  as  they  call 
their  communion,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  violent 
party  zeal;  for  though  they  bold  communion  with 
one  another  in  tlie  most  solemn  ordinance  of  the 
church,  yet  they  keep  up  distinct  parties,  and  intrigue 
for  their  respective  congregations.  You  would  think 
strange  to  hear  that  while  the  cry  of  charity  is  loud, 
and  the  ininislers.  saying,  when  it  suits  them,  we  are 
all  one,  there  is  no  great  difference,  all  that  is  be¬ 
tween  us  is  non-essential,  let  us  lay  aside  party,  and 
and  let  us  meet  at  the  communion  table  ;  they  at  the 
same  time  go  about  in  other  congregadons,  creep  in¬ 
to  houses  uninvited,  to  try  to  seduce  pew-holders  in 
one  congregation,  to  take  pews  in  another.  Some 
intelligent  observers  have  thought  that  the  cry  of 
'  Catholicism  and  promiscuous  admission  to  the  Lord’s 
table,  is  one  of  tlte  tricks  of  proselytism.  Thus, 
much  is  said  about  union,  while  little  of  it  exists  in 
fact,  until  the  parties  agree  in  holding  trutlt  or  error, 
or  nothing. 

The  youth  generally,  and  even  old  persons,  go  to 
hear  Universalists,  Arians,  and  oUier  heretics,  with-* 
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•lit  any  one  to  restrain  them.  Thus  they  drink  of 
error  as  the  ox  drinketh  up  water.  If  one  makes  an 
attempt  to  restrain  ‘them,  according  to  the  command, 
'•  cease  my  son  to  hear  the  instructions  that  cause  to 
err  from  the  words  of  knowledge,”  the  outcry  of  big¬ 
otry  is  raised. 

With  all  these  mournful  facts  it  is  comfortable  to 
reflect  that  a  great  many  professors  do  still  attend  to 
the*  duty  of  family  prayers.  In  their  prayers  too,  they 
are  more  orthodox  than  in  their  conversation.  There 
is  much  of  the  strictness  of  other  times.  Promiscu¬ 
ous  dancing  is  hardly  tolerated  among  professors. 
But  morality  is  declining.  The  Sabbath  begins  to 
be  profaned.  The  tavern  keepers,  between  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Boston,  the  sea  port  where  our  produce 
chiefly  finds  a  vent,  remark  that  of  late  years  few  of 
the  market  people  from  Vermont,  except  the  Refor¬ 
med  Presbyterians  and  '  Associate  Presbyterians, 
lodge  with  them  over  Sabbath.  The  people  in  whose 
favour  we  make  these  exceptions,  are  chiefly  de¬ 
scended  from  Scotch  ancestry. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  procured  a  settlement  in  the 
town  of  Ryegate,  a  rough  and  hilly  district,  where 
some  Scotch  emigrants  settled.  Their  descendants 
have  multiplied,  intermarried  with  New-England  peo¬ 
ple,  and  spread  into  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Bar- 
net,'  Kraftsbury,  Middlebury,  Topsham,  &c.  Many 
people  who  have  been  Congregationalists,  are  now 
attaching  themselves,  to  some  of  the  congregations 
of  these  people,  on  account  of  Arianism,  Hopkin- 
sianism,  and  other  heresies. 

They  profess  to  adhere  to  tlie  National  Covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  Scotland,  England,  and.  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians,  admit  none  to 
communion  who  do  not  give  their  assent  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  Directory  of  Wor- 
sbij),  «nd  Form  of  Church  Government,  agreed  upon 
I,  22  • 
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by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  their 
flimerican  Testimony. 

They  sing,  in  the  praise  of  God,  none  other  but 
the  Psalms  of  David. 

Great  opposition  is  made  to  both  these  denomina¬ 
tions,  by  Hopkinsians,  Arians,  and  Universalists. 
They  are  plain  people,  but  very  well  informed  on 
religious  subjects,  and  very  tenacious  of  the  doctrines 
of  tlieir  standards.  They  have  synods  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 


PERSECUTION. 

The  following  extract  from  Jones’  History  of  the 
Waldenses  reveals  the  secret  spring  of  all  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  early  Christians.  Men  are  naturally 
vindictive,  for  all  are  naturally  sinners — and  the  es-. 
sence  oCsin  “  is  enmity  against  God,”  and  its  natur¬ 
al  and  necessary  tendency  to  set  God  and  his  crea¬ 
tures  at  war,  and  make  the  latter  enemies  to  one  an- 
otlier.  Hence  carnal  men  cannot  pardon  what  they 
consider  an  insult.  The  whole  Pagan  world  held  it¬ 
self  insulted  by  the  unsocial  temper  of  Christianity — 
the  light  that  would  not  hold  communion  with  their 
darkness;  and  hence  Pagans  glutted  their  vengelul 
hate  by  drenching  themselves  with  the  blood  of  the 
peaceful  disciples  of  our  Lord. 

[extract  from  jones’  histort  of  the  waedenses.} 

“The  Pagan  world  having  early  imbibed  an  in- 
t'eterate  prejudice  concerning  intercommunity  of  wor¬ 
ship,  men  were  but  too  much  accustomed  to  new  re¬ 
velations  when  the  Jewish  appeared  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  superior  pret<  nsioss.  Accordingly  we  find, 
by  the  history  of  this  people,  that  it  was  esteemed  by 
its  neighbours  a  true  one,  and  therefore  they  pro-^ 
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ceeded  to  join  it  occasionally  with  their  own— as  thos6 
did  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  into  the  cities  of 
Israel  in  place  of  the  ten  tribes.  Whereby  it  hap¬ 
pened,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  principle^ 
that  in  the  same  time  and  country,  the  Jews  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  added  the  Pagan  idolatries  to  their  own  reli¬ 
gion,  while  the  Pagans  of  Samaria  added  the  Jewish 
religion  to  their  idolatries.'  '  ‘  ’ 

But  when  these  people  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
having  their  dogmatic  theology  more  carefully  incul¬ 
cated  to  them  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
became  more  rigid  in  pretending  not  only  that  their 
religion  was  true,  but  the  only  true  one,  then  it  was 
that  they  began  to  be  treated  by  their  neighbours," 
and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the 
utmost  hatred  and  contempt  for  this  their  inhumani¬ 
ty  and  unsociable ‘temper.  To  this  cause  alone  we 
are  to  ascribe  all  that  spleen  and  rancour  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  histories  of  these  later  nations  concerning 
them.  Cefsus  fairly  reveals  what  lay  at  bottom,  'and 
speaks  out  for  them  all.  “  If  the  Jews,  on  these  ac¬ 
counts,”  says  he,  “  adhere  to  their  own  law,  it  is  not 
for  that  they  are  to  . blame.  I  rather  blame  those  who' 
forsake  their  own  country  religion  to  embrace  the 
Jewish.,  But  if  these  people  give  themselves  airs  of 
sublimer  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  score  refuse  all  communion  with  it,  as  not  equal¬ 
ly  pure,  I  must  tell  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  they  are  more  dear  or  agreeable  to  God  than 
other  nations.”  Hence  among  the  Pagans  the  Jews 
came  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  people  by  the 
name  of  a  race  of  men  odious  to  the  gods,  and  with 
good  reason.  This  was  the  reception  the  Jews  met 
with  in  the  world. 

When  Christianity  arose,  though  on  the  foundation 
of  Judaism,  it  was  at  first  received  with  great  coni- 
placency  by  the  Pagan  world.  The  Gospel  was  fa¬ 
vourably  heard,  and  the  superior  evidence  with  which 
it  Was  enforced  induced  men  long  habituated  to  pre- 
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tended  revelations  to  'receive  it  into  tiie  number  of 
ihe  established  [religions.]  Accordingly  we  find  one 
Roman  emperor  introducing  it  among  his  closet  re¬ 
ligions,  and  another  proposing  to  the  senate  to  give  it 
a  more  public  entertainment.  But  when  it  was  found 
to  carry  its  pretensions  higher,  and  like  the  Jewish  to 
claim  the  title  of  the  only  true  one,  then  it  was.  that 
it  began  to  incur  the  seme  hatred  and  contempt  with 
the  Jewish.  But  when  jt  went  still  farther,  and  urg¬ 
ed  the  necessity  of  all  men  forsaking  their  own  na¬ 
tional  religions,  and  entbracing  the  Gospel,  this  so 
'  shocked  the  Pagans  that  it  soon  brought  upon  itself 
the  bloody  storm  which  followed.  Thus  you  have 
the  true  origin  of  persecution  for  religion — a  perse¬ 
cution  not  committed,  but  undergone  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  Hence  we  see  how  it  happened  that 
such  good  emperors  as  Trajan  and  Mark  Antonine 
came  to  be  found  in  the  first  rank  of  persecutors — 
a.  difficulty  that  hath  very  much  embarrassed  the  en¬ 
quirers  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  given  a  han¬ 
dle  to  the  deists,  who  im poison  every  thing,  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  suspect  tliat  there  must  be  something  ve¬ 
ry  much  amiss  in  primitive  Christianity  while  such 
wise  magistrates  could  become  its  persecutors.  But 
the  reason  is  now  manifest. 

'  The  Christian  pretensions  overthrew  a  fundament* 
;^1  principle  of  Paganism,  which  they  thought  found¬ 
ed  in  nature,  namely,  the  friendly  intercommunity  of 
worship.  And  thus  the  famous  passage  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  becomes  intelligible  :  “For  I  did  not  in  the 
least  hesitate  but  that  whatever  should  appear  on  con¬ 
fession  to  be  their  faith,  yet  that  their  frowardness, 
and  inflexible  obstinacy,  would  certainly  deserve  pun¬ 
ishment.”  What  was  the  “inflexible  obstinacy.^” 
It  could  not  be  in  professing  a  new  religion — that  was 
a  thing  common  enough.  It  was  the  refusing  all  com¬ 
munion  with  Paganism' — refusing  to  throw  a  grain  of 
ipcense  upon  their  altars.  For  we  must  not  think, 
as  is  cQDiiponly  imagined,  that  this  was  at  first  enforca 
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ed  by  the  magistrate  to  make  them  renounce  their  re^ 
ligion,  but  only  to  give  a  test  of  its  hospitality  and  so».' 
ciableness  of  temper.  It  was  indeed,  and  rightly  too, 
understood  by  the  Christians  to  be  a  renouncing  of 
their  religion,  and  so,  accordingly,  abstained  from. 
The  misfortune  was  that  the  Pagans  did  not  consider 
the  inflexibility  as  a  mere  error,'  but  as  an  immorali¬ 
ty  likewise.  The  unsociable  uncommupicable  tern-  - 
per,  in  matters  of  religious  worship,  was  esteemed  by 
the  best  of  them  as  a  hatred  and  aversion  to  man¬ 
kind. 

Thus  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Rome," 
calls  the  Christians  “  pers^s  convicted'  of  hatred  to 
all  mankind.”  But  how  ?  The  confessions  of  the  Pa¬ 
gans  themselves  concerning  the  purity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  morals  shews  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  being 
“  convicted”  of  rejecting  all  intercommunity  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which,  so  great  was  their  prejudice,  they  thought: 
could  proceed  from  nothing  but  their  hatred  towards 
mankind.  Universal  prejudice  had  made  men  re¬ 
gard  a  refusal  of  this  intercommunity  as  the  most  bru¬ 
tal  of  all  dissociability.  Arid  the  emperor  Julian, 
who  understood  this  matter  the  best  of  any,  fairly 
owns  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  brought  the  ex’e-' 
cration  of  the  world  upon  them  by  their  aversion  to 
the  gods  pf  Paganism,  and  their  refusal  of  all  commu-. 
nications  with  them,”  *  • .  '  ^ 

Jones^  Hist.  fValdensesyV.i. 


The  Pagans  in  all  this  proceed = on  the  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  principle  that  he  who  holds  communion 
with  any  religious  society  acknowldges,.  by  the  ve¬ 
ry  fact  of  doing  so,  ail  the  public  known  principles  of 
the  body  which  he  thus  joins.  He  whowould  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  their  principles  they  thought  worthy 
of  execration  and  even  death. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  PRATER  AND  CHRISTIAN  CONFER¬ 
ENCE. 

-  To  ihe  minister  and  session  belong  the  superin¬ 
tendence  and  oversight  of  all  the  ordinances  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  edification  of 
saints — alid  among  these  prayer,  meetings.  Nature, 
as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  teaches  the  propriety 
of  social  worship  among  Christians,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  each  other’s  sanctification.  In  most  de¬ 
partments  of  business  men  form  societies  that,  by  mu¬ 
tual  counsel  and  co-operation,  common  objects  may 
be  promoted.  Hence  commercial,  mechanical,  agri¬ 
cultural,  political,  literary,  and  benevolent  societies, 
have'  been  formed,  and  their  number  and  extent  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  their  va¬ 
rious  pursuits.  Their  power  has  been  tested  by  long 
experience,  and  their  beneficent  results  extensively 
felt  and,  in  religion,  “  as  iron  sharpenetlt  iron,  so 
doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend.”  That 
Christians  should  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  edification  isa  dictate  of  common  sense.  The 
saints  are  comparatively  few  and  feeble  in  themselves, 
and  in  contending  against  the  -powers  of  darkness, 
whose  armies  are  numerous,  and  deeply  versed  in 
tactics  infernal,  they  require  all  the  aids  which  they 
can  derive  from  one  another.  For  increase  in  know¬ 
ledge,  in  which  much  of  the  power  of  the  Christian 

consists,  and  for  the  excitenicnt  of  ardent  and  sin¬ 
cere  devotion,  so  closely  connected  with  all-religious 
consolation,  what- more  -happily -adapted  than  tliese 
devotional  associations  i 
To  this  point  we  refer  such  commands  as  this 
**  Exhort  one  another.”f  'We  are  aware  that  this 
text  has  been  often  adduced  as  a -warrant  for  what  is 

*In  alms  giving  we  prefer  personal,  and  private,  exertioDs,  to 
social. 
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called  exhortation  by  gifted  brethren,  and  which  in 
fact  is  lay  preaching ;  but  the  text  wears  no  such  as¬ 
pect.  gives  no  countenance  “  to  running  unsent,”  and 
“  to  climbing  up  some  other  way”  than  that  which 
Christ  hath  appointed  by  regular  induction  into  the 
ministerial  office.  It  is  mutual  exhortation,  in  which 
no  one  assumes  the  right  of  instructing  others  j  in 
which  he  who  now  exhorts  is  the  next  moment  to  be 
exhorted  by  him  who  is  now  exhorted.  All  this  ie 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  conversation — sober,  solemn, 
and  grave  conversation — on  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system— on  the  culture  of  the  devotion  of 
the  heart — and  on  the  deep  interests  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  duty  commanded  by  the  apostle  can 
never  be  performed  to  edibcation,  effectually,  and 
generally,  unless  at  appointed  seasons.  When  the 
disciples  of  Christ  meet  transiently,  and  in  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  earthly  labour  and  worldly  thought,  how  rarely 
are  the  topics  of  religion  introduced  ?  That  they  are 
so  rarely  is  ground  of  lamentation.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  on  many  occasions,  they  would  be  ua«- 
seemly  and  savour  rather  of  hypocrisy  than  true  God¬ 
liness.  How  then  shall  we  “  exhort  one  another  f” 
In  society  meetings.  Here  the  object  is  not  so  much- 
the  conversion  of  sinners  as  the  edibcatitm  of  saints. 
It  is  precisely  here  that  the  lay  preachers  or  exhort- 

ers  mistake.  The  whole  address  supposes  those  to 
whom  Paul  speaks  to  be  converted  already ;  and  his 
meaning  is,  let  one  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
exhort  another  believer. 

In  these  discussions,  as  the  opinions  of  men  are  va¬ 
rious,  and  their  modes  of  illustrating  them  diversified, 
there  will  be  much  need  of  Christian  forbearance, 
meekness,  and  gentleness,  that  “  all  things  may  be 
done  to  edifying,”  and  mutual  kindness  and  love  pro¬ 
moted  among  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  all  grow  up  together  into  an  holy  temple  unto 
the  Lord.”  The  pride  of  making  a  display  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  spiritual  pride  in  detailing  Christian  expe^ 
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rience,  should  be  most  scrupulously  guarded  against.' 
The  prayers  offered  up  should  not  be  long,  nor  the  re¬ 
marks  made  in  conversation  prolix. 

Such  meetings  for  social  prayer  were  held  during 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  more  than  five 
hundred  years  before  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  with  the  most  express  and  cheering- approbation 
of  the  God  of  Isreal.  “  They  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another,”  (or  exhorted  one  anoth¬ 
er,)  “  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it :  and  a 
book  uf  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for 
them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name.  And  they  shall  be  mine  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels.”* 
Alalachi,  who  has  recorded  these  facts,  and  this  pro¬ 
mise,  prophecied  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  Nehemiah,  and  plainly  refers  to  an  old  practice  of 
the  Jews,  especially,  we  apprehend,  to  the  lime  of  the 
captivity,  when  prayer  meetings  were  the  chief  ordi¬ 
nance  of  social  worship  to  which  the  people  of  God> 
in  their  banishment  from  their  own  land,  had  access. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  prayer  meetings  have  been 
held  by  believers  ever  since  there  was  in  the  world 
a  church  composed  of  distinct  families.  However 
far  back  they  may  have  extended,  the  declaration  of 
Malachi  embraces  the  whole,  and  assures  us  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  was  in  the  midst  of  them  recording  their 
prayers,  praises,  and  mutual  exhortations,  with  ap¬ 
probation,  and  that  all  such  fearers  of  bis  name  thus 
“  assembling  themselves  together”  for  devotional  con- 
.versalion,  and  other  religious-exercises,  are  jewels  in 
his  estimation  which  he  will  guard  and  gather  to  him¬ 
self  at  last,  as  his  peculiar  treasure. 

Praying  societies  were  held  in  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.  When  a  few  converts  in  any  Jewish  or  heath¬ 
en  country  were  made,  they  were  associated  togeth¬ 
er  into  a  praying  society.  They  must  forsake  the 
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worship  of  idols  and  their  temples,  and  when  the  a- 
postle  or  evangelist  left  them,  there  \vere  no  public 
ordinances  on  which  they  could  attend ;  they  there¬ 
fore  were  associated  in  prayer  meetings,  where  “they 
spake  to.  one  another,”  “  exhorted  one  another,” 
prayed  together  and  sang  together,  thus  imparting 
mutual  strength  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  until  they  could  re¬ 
ceive  ministerial  aid,  “  to  lengthen  their  cords, 
strengthen  their  stakes,  and  stretch  out  the  curtains 
of  their  habitation.”  These  small  societies  were  cal¬ 
led  churches,(sxxXi)rfia.)  “Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila— 
likewise  the  church  that  is  in  their  houseright.”* 
The  church  here  does  not  mean  the  family  of  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  Aquila;  for  that  is  greeted  in  the  third 
verse;  and  the  distinct  salutation,  in  the  fifth  verse, 
is  sent  to  the  church  in  their  house.  The  word 
oixog  is  used  for  the  habitation  of  a  family,  and  some¬ 
times  for  those  who  lived  in  it,  hut  the  latter  is  com¬ 
monly-expressed  by  oixia  household,  and  neither  is 
ever  used  asjequivalent  to  sxxXr^m  church.  Were  it 
even  so,  the  children  would  not  be  thus  designated 
as  distinguished  from  the  parents,  while  in  this  salu¬ 
tation,  it  must  on  this  supposition  be  interpreted  in 
that  way.  “  The  church  in  their  house,”  refers  then 
to  others,  to  a  society  of  Christians  \vho  met  for 
prayer  in  their  house.  This  society,  1  Cor.  xvi;  19. 
sends  a  salutation  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  where 
it  is  again  called  a  church.  In  the  city  of  Collosse, 
too,  we  find  such  a  church  or  prayer  meeting  in  the 
house  of  Nymphas.  “Salute  Nymphas,  and  the 
church  which  is  in  his  house.f 

The  prayer  meeting  must  be  select,  for  if  is  cal¬ 
led  a  church ;  persons  connected  with  the  church, 
or  sober  people  of  good  reputation  who  are  seeking 
a  connection  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  Malachi, 
those.  “  who  spake  one  to  another,”  are  called  “  the 
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fearers  of  God,”  a  common  name  for  the  professors 
of  religion.  The  prayer  meetings  of  the  Old  and 
vjfew.  Testaments  were  not  promiscuous  assemblies, 
such  as  are  congregations  thafmeet  to  hear  the  word 
preached.  Mntual  confidence  would  be  weakened, 
the  weak  and  the  timid  would  be  deterred  from  the 
exercise  of  tlieir  gifts,  or  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  objects  of  the  society  frustrat¬ 
ed. 

The  exhortation  or  command  of  Paul  to  the  He¬ 
brews  is  to  the  same  point.f  “  Let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  as  the 
manner  of  some  is;  but  exhorting  one  another.’* 
The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  has  been  consider¬ 
ed  above.  The  apostle  speaks  of  himself  and  the 
believing  Hebrews  whom  he  commands  to  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works,  and  to  assemble 
together  for  that  purpose.  The  assemblages  were 
to  be  select,  professors  of  religion  and  those  wor¬ 
thy  persons  who  were  seeking  a  connection  with 
them. 

-  Wherever  societies  are  not  select  one  of  two  things 
happens.  Either  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
takes  the  lead — all  the  duties  devolving  on  himself, 
and  one  or  two  old  men,  as  few  are  willing  either  to 
pray  or  speek  before  a  mixed  multitude ;  or  one  or 
two'gifted  brethren  beconre  expositors,  or  in  other 
words,  lay  preachers.  This  is  not  mutual  provoking 
to  love  and  good  works.  Besides,  in  this  passage 
we  have  an  express  command ;  whereas,  it  may  be  al¬ 
leged  that  all  tlie  other  passages  quoted  are  examples 
only.  This  is  indeed  true,  but  bad  we  even  only  ex¬ 
amples  approved  and  blessed  of  God,  we  ought  to 
infer  the  institution  by  divine  authority,  and  consid¬ 
er  the  duty  binding,  but  in  the  text  from  Hebrews 
we  have  e.xpress  command,  making  the  duty  obiiga- 
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fory,  and  hence  a  minister  and  his  elders,  ought  to 
see  that  those  under  their  care  do  “  not  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together.” 

From  six  to  ten  families  are  a  sufficient  number 
for  comfort  and  edification.  Our  congregations  or¬ 
dinarily  would,  then  have  eight  or  ten  distinct  pray¬ 
er  meetings,  and  it  should  be  understood  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  male  member  who  has  been  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  to  officiate  in  devotion  as  the  mouth  of 
the  society.  Children  too  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  in  order  to  be  catechised.  Where  the  mem¬ 
bers  live  near  to  each  other,  the  meetings  should  be 
held  weekly,  on  other  days  than  the  Sabbath,' when 
there  is  stated  preaching ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  when 
there  is  none.  These  prayer  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church,  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  that 
church  in  Britain,  and  in  many  of  the  secession  con¬ 
gregations. 


IlEVtEW. 

We  commence  in  the  Department  of  Reviews,  with 
the  new  year :  and  with  articles  which  treat  of  tht 
object  of  Christian  worship — the  Godhead,  and  the* 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  in  their  distinct  and  related 
state'  as  revealed  to-  us  in  the  Scriptures.  We  ^Iso 
cherish  a  hope,  that  our  learned  correspondents  will 
furnish  us,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing,  -with  some  degree  of  punctuality,  notices  of 
new  and  interesting  publications. 
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.  REVIEW  OF  DR.  KIDD  AT^D  PROFESSOR  STUART. 

1.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  oi^ 
Christ,  by  Jain-''s  Kidd,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  Marischal  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen,  &ic.  &.c.  p.  p.  357.  Oct. 

Aberdeen,  1822. 

2.  Letters,  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D. 
by  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  p.  p. 
ICC.  Octav. 

Andover,  1822. 

The  two  respectable  gentlemen,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  above,  are  of  high  rank  and  reputation  as  scho¬ 
lars,  and  have  long  been  considered  as  well  versed 
in  sacred  literature.  They  have  both,  before  now, 
appeared  to  the  public  with  works  nearly  related  to 
one  another,  as  well  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  to  which  they  at  present  call  the  attention 
of  the  churches  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic — they  , 
have  written  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now  discuss  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  especially  that,  between  the  Father  and 
ihe  Son. 

It  appears,  from  the  publications,  under  review, 
that,  about  the  same  time,  and  unknowm  to  each  o- 
,ther,  they  have  been  labouring  in  the  same  field  of 
biblical  criticism ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  WMth  like  in¬ 
dustry  and  sincerity,  although  they  have  arrived, 
without  intending  to  be  antagonists,  at  opposite  re¬ 
sults.  Doctor  Kidd  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  subsist  in  one  sim¬ 
ple  immutable  essence,  divinely  and  eternally  relat¬ 
ed  the  one  to  the  other ;  that  this  related  state  is  ne- 
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cessary  to  the  deity ;  that  the  relation  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  holy  scriptures ;  and,  that  it  is  indicated  by 
the  terras  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Mr  Stuart 
oeeras  to  conclude,  for  he  is  not  yet  quite  explicit 
and  consistent,  that  if  there  be  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  they  are  not  necessarily  related,  but  exist, 
each,  independently  of  every  other ;  that  the  related 
state,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  voluntaly  and 
temporary — economical  and  not  divine  :  and  that  the 
terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  denote  not  are- 
:al  relation  in  the  Godhead;  hut  assumed  relations  of 
the  Deity  which  are  merely  official,  or  economical 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  He  seems  to  think  that  di¬ 
vine  revelation  tleclares  merely  what  God.t#  to  tis^ 
without  signifying  what  he  is  in  himself  j  but  Dr. 
Kidd  affirms,  that  what  God  has  become  to  us,  is  de- 
-signed  to  shew  what  he  is  in  himself and,  that  Rev¬ 
elation  does  not  answer  its  purpose,.otherwise  than, 
by  declaring  the  true  God,  in. the  attributes  and  per¬ 
sons  of  tlie  Godhead,  as  necessarily  and  immutably 
related. 

We  find  it  ourselves  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
of  God’s  declaring  to  us  what  three  persons  have  be¬ 
come  for  our  sakes,  without  also  declaring  what  the 
persons  are,  who  did  become  so,  on  our  account. 
Surely  God’s  last  end,  in  creation,  is  the  display  of 
bis  own  perfections,  to  make  known  what  he  is;  and 
the  peculiar  object,  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  is 

to  make  known  the  persons,  in  the  Godhead  in  their 
.related  states.*  for,  “this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  Only  true  God” — the  eter- 

TRINITY — “  and  Jesus  Christ” — officially  ap-  • 
.  pointed  by  the  covenant  of  grace, — “  whom  thou  hast 
sent.” 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  in. all  such. minute 
investigations,  we  would  say  in  all  intellectual  theo¬ 
logical  discussions,  that  God  reveals  himelfxo  mao, 

•  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God.® 

'  Vpon  this  simple  axiom  depends  the  d^ision  of  the 
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whole  controversy  respecting  the  object  of  religious 
worship.  The  dispute,  with  Polytheists,  those  that 
assume  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  among  Trinitari¬ 
ans  themselves,  about  the  filiation  of  Christ,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  depends  upon  this  question, 
Has  God,  indeed,  made  himself  known  to  man.^ 
This  is  unquestionably,  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Heretic,  by  whatever  name  he  may 
be  called.  Uet  us  apply  this  principle — God  has 
made  himself  known. 

•  Now,  the  Deity  is  made  manifest  by  bis  works 
and  by  his  word;  and  the  Scriptures  are,  not  only, 
the  best  revelation,  but  also  a  sufficient  det’laration 
of  what  God  is  in  himself.  Do  you  believe  there  is 
an  invisible  superior  to  whom  homage  is  due  from  all 
the  earth  ?  So- say  the  Pagans.  Do  you  believe  this 
invisible  being  is  one.^  So  say  the  Persian  magic¬ 
ians,  the  Mahometans,  the  Socinians,  the  Deists,  and 
the  unbelieving  Jews.  Do  you  believe  the  Bible 
tells  us  many  good  things  of  God  and  of  his  relation 
to  man. ^  So  say  they  all.  What  then.^  There  is 
one  thing  more:  God,  in  the  Bible,  makes  himself 
known  to  us  for  our  salvation.  This  is  the  principle 
by  which  we  would  try  that  theory,  which  affirms 
that  the  terms  father,  son,  and  spirit  respect  God 
,  only  in  his  dealings  with  men,  and  not  as  he  is  in 
himself. 

1.  If  these  terms  are  mere/y economical,  they  may 
be  classed  with  the^  terms  Creator,  Preserver,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  King,  Husband,  Redeemer,  Lawgiver,  Judge, 
Sanctiher,  Comforter,  &c.  &c.  and,  then,  we  know. 
not  if  there  be  any  distinct  persons,  or  how  many, 
a*e  in  the  Godhead.  This  would  immediately  lead 
to.a  subversion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  alto¬ 
gether. 

2.  If  these  terms  denote  the  relations  into  wdiich 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  voluntarily  entered  for 
our  salvation,  and  not  the  actual  relations  in  the  God¬ 
head,  tlien  we  have  no  revelation,  at  all,  of  the  real 
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persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  God,  has  not  as  yet  re¬ 
vealed  HIMSELF  to  man ;  for  there  are  no  other  terras 
to  denote  three  actual  distinctions. 

3.,  It  is  not  conceivable,  that  there  are  three  per¬ 
sons  in  the  divine  essence,  without  being  in  a  relat¬ 
ed  state,  and  distinguished  by  personal  properties ; 
and  it  is  equally  Incredible,  that,  if  there  he  such  per¬ 
sons,  so  distinguished  and  related,  God  should  not 
have  made  these  persons  kneim  by  their  properties, 
and  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  same  indivisible, 
infinite,  and  immutable  essence. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  as  God  has  made 
himself  known  to  man,  in  his  persons,  as  well  as  at¬ 
tributes,  the  terras  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  not- 
only  founded  upon  a  threefold  distinction,  but  do  ac¬ 
tually  declare  both  the-  distinction  and  their  peculiar 
properties.  The  relation  of  Father,  then,  is  eter¬ 
nal  ;  the  relation  of  Son  is  eternal ;  and  the  relation 
of  Spirit,  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  eternal, 
necessary,  and  immutable,  because  it  is  divine. 

'  This  is  the  only  true  god;  Father,' Son  and  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghost,  into  whose  name  we  are  baptized,'  and  in 
whom  all  our  salvation  is  concentered.  Math.  28, 
19,  2  Cor.  13,  14 — Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God,  and  know&th  God. 

■  Of  the  two  authors  before  us.  Dr.  Kidd  appears  to 
be  the  ablest  reasoner;  but  Mr.  Stuart,  the  most 
perplexed  and  perplexing  disputant.  Tbe  former  if 
profound  in  thought  and  rich  in  language,  the  latter, 
an  acute  and  persevering  controversialist.  The  Scot-, 
tish  Divine  has  taken  up  the  subject,  without  special 
reference  to  any  book  or  person,  on  the  broad  and 
sure  basis  of  its  own  merit,  and  endeavours  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  common  creed  of  the  churches  of  God  among 
the  nations ;  but,  our  neighbour,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  particularly  addressed  the  Reverend  Doctor  Sam¬ 
uel  Miller,  and  has  put  forth  his  strength  in  support 
of,  what  he  himself  represents,  as  having  been,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  the  faith  of  the  most  orthodox- 
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parts  of  the  New-England  churches.  His  words  are 
pp.  4,  5. 

“  During  all  nvy  Theological  life,  I  never  once  heard  the  doo 
arine  of  eternal  generation  seriously  avowed  and  defended. 
Nearly  all  the  ministers  of  New-England,  since  I  have  been  on 
the  stage,  have,  so  far  as  I  know  their  sentiments,  united  in  re¬ 
fecting  it,  or  in  regarding  it  as  unimportant.” 

The  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Stuart  has  chosen  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  oppose,  Dr.  Miller,  is  as  well  known  and 
as  much  admired,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  any 
one  that  could  well  have  been  selected  for  a  corres¬ 
pondent  on  the  subject ;  and  we  indulge  the  hope, 
that  he  will,  in  due  time,  speak  for  himself  and  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  opportunity  to  bring  the  discussion  again 
before  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  refrain 
from  making  any  remarks  on  bis  Letters  on  Unitari~ 
anism,  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  attacked. 

We  take  pleasure  in  mentioning,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  furtherj  some  things  very  commendable,  in 
which  the  Professor  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Professor 
of  Andover,  resemble  one  another,  although  they  dis¬ 
cover  very  diflferent  degrees  of  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  ;  and  argue  in  defence  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  great  question.  They,  both,  display  a  temper 
entirely  under  control;  and  observe  due  courtesy 
throughout  the  discussion.  They  are,  alike,  ardent, 
without  irritation,  and  decisive,  without  being  mag¬ 
isterial.  Each  of  them,  too,  offers  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  apology  for  his  undertaking.  We  readily 
join  them  in  affirming  that  every  man  should  speak 
out.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  silence  inquiry ,  and  it 
would  be  criminal  were  it  practicable. 

“  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time,  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to. 
•xamine  well  the  doctrines  which  we  believe  and  inculcate.  The 
watchful  opponents  of  our  common  faith  have  their  eyes  on  al) 
Ihe  steps  of  its  advocates,  and  will  demand  a  reason  lor  all  that 
they  inculcate.  But  indepemlently  of  this, '  the  love  of  truth 
should  be  enough  to  stimulate  us  to  the  highest  efforts,  in  urdes 
to  know  what  we  ought  to  believe  and  teach. — I  must  say,  that 
the  supposition,  we  cannot  and  may  not  discuss  theological  ques- 
betns,  about  wtuch  different  opinions  are  entertained  among  ue. 
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IS,  in  fact,  reproachful  to  u^vand  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  we 
profess* above  all  things  to  love. — It  is  useless  to  claim  an  imag¬ 
inary  perfection,  which  does  not,  and  never  did,  and  never  wHl 
exist  in^the  present  world  ;  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  it  woidd  be 


deleterious,  in  a  high  degree,  to  suppress  in  any  way,  or  dis¬ 
courage  the  spirit  ofinauiry,  when  conducted  with  sobriety  and 
decorum.  I  am  so  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  propriety  ol 
these  sentiments,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  lay  before  my  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  gene- 
raiion  of  Son  of  God,  the  following  considerations  to  invite  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  subject.” — Stuart’s  Letters,  pp.  10  and  11. 

To  all  this  we  annex  our  approbation.  Such  free 
inquiry  is  becoming  the  age,  is  worthy  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  requisite  in  a  Christian  Divine.  With 
equal  truth,  and  perhaps  more  pathos,  speaks  our 
trans-atlimtic  Professor.  We  cannot  quote  him  at 
sufficient  length  in  continuation,  to  give  a  fair  speci- 
jnen  of  his  strong  yet  tender  reasoning,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  give  scraps,  that  answer  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  without  injury  to  his  sentiments. 

“The  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  received  by  the  Orthodox  Church  in  all  ages — of  late 
years,  however,  its  truth  has  been  questioned  ;  and  the  subject 
has,  in  consequence,  become  a  subject  of  controversy.  Man  in 
every  age,  has  directed  his  attentiorr  to  that  superior  power  by 
which  the  energies  of  creation  are  wielded.  From  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  himself,  and  the  beings  with  whom  he  mingles,  he  has 
bcfen  directed,  either  through  the  medium  of  sense  or  fetfection, 
to  survey  that  which  is  mightier  than  himself  or  his  fellows.  An 
impulse,  undefined,  inherent  in  his  nature,  has  led  him  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  all  power  does  not  stop  within  those  limits  by  which 
he  feels  himself  circumscribed ;  and  his  excursive  faculties  have 
carried  him  in  quest  of  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  the  universe. 
That  Being  has  sought  man,  and  has  revealed  himself  to  him ; 
the  proclamation  of  glad  tidings  has  been  made  ;  the  messenger 
foretold  has  come,  and  in  his  coming  has  brought  healing  in  nis 
wings  to  tile  disordered  soul.  God  in  his  essence  is  one  and  in- 
divisible  ;  and  in  that  essence,  tliere  are  Three  persons  in  rela¬ 
ted  states*  The  object  of  the  follow  ing  observations  is  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  doctrine,  of  die  eternal'  Sonship  of  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,*  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
Such  an  investigation,  conducted*  with  the  humility  and  rever¬ 
ence  which  the  subject  requires,  is  calculated  by  the  process 
„  and  by  the  conclusion  attained  to*  enlarge  our  views  of  God,  as 
h0‘has  revedled  his  nature^  to  expand  die  capacity  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  grandeur  of  Him  -  who  fills-neaven  and  earth* 
with  his  glory,  to  Olustrat'e  the  self-cxistent  aspect  of  the  being. 

VoL.  t.  23^  ‘ 
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of  God,  and  his  redeeming  aspect  in  the  restoration  of  man,  and 
to  explore  the  everlasting  purpose  of  the  glorious  Three,  w  ho  in 
their  eternally  related  states,  said,  in  consultation,  “  let  us  make 
man,”  and  w  ho  in  the  developement  of  that  purpose,  have  cre¬ 
ated  man  anew.  It  is  an  investigation  calculated  to  elevate  the 
immortal  Spirit  to  communion  with  him.  It  conduces,  w  hen 
properly  ctmducted,  to  a  charitable  and  benificent  frame  of 
mind.  The  question  ought  not  to  engender  one  unharmonious 
emotion.” 

We, admire  Kidd’s  Dissertation,  as  an  able  defence 
of  the  faith  of  the  church,  though  we  disapprove  of 
Bis  giving  up,  without  a  cause,  or  advantage  to  his 
own  argument  on  the  term  Logos,  the  disputed  text, 

1  John  5,  7,  and  we  by  no  means,  admit  all  his  sub¬ 
tle  metaphysical  ideas,  and  far  fetched  etymologies- 
These  are,  however,  but  spots. 

Mr.  Stuart’s  theory  of  God,  and  we  fear  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  llie 
Trithetsm  of  former  ages — three  distinct,  supreme, 
and  independent  beings,  each  of  them,  seperately 
self-existent.  We  hope  it  is  not  Sabelfianism^  with 
a  supreme  Logos  ixnd fgurative  Trinity.  His  letters 
abound  in  such  assertions  as  the  following. 

‘*We  do  believe  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead — w  hich 
v¥c  suppose  maybe  something  more  than  mode  of  existence.  The 
LOGOS  is  a  name  for  the  second  distinction  ol  the  Trjnity  as 
such.  Son,  therefore,  does  primarily  indicate  the  inferior  i\di- 
ture — ^inferior  to  tlKit  of  the  Father.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  arc  words  w  hich  designate  the  distinctions  of  the  God¬ 
head  as  manifested  to  us,  and  are  not  intended  to  mark  the  eter¬ 
nal  relaiions  of  ihe  Godiiead  as  they  are  in  themselves^  and  in 
relation  to  oach  other.  I  l>elieve  the  Logos  is  really  divine, 
self-existent,  uncaused,  indtpendenij  and  immutable  m  himself 

— a  BEING  SELF-EXISTENT. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  distinctions,  each  of 

them  A  SELF-EXISTENT  BEING,  independently  of  the 
*  others — something  more  than  mode  of  existence  in  the 
Godhead,  and  not  at  all  related  to  one  another,  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — three  self  existent  beings^ 
each  of  them  independent,  supreme,  immense,  iin- 
inutable  and  otarnal  in  liirBself^  and  irrelated  the  oac 
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to  the  other;  for,  as  is  the  second  distinction^  so  al¬ 
so  is  the  firsts  and  the  third:  and  the  Logos  is  di¬ 
vine,  self-existent,  independent  and  immutable  in 
himself  according  to  our  author. 

This  theory,  which,  we  lament  to  learn  from  Mr.. 
Stuart,  is  entertained  by  the  New-England  Divines, 
appears  to  be  more  irrational  and  absurd,  than  the 
theory  of  Socinus  and  Priestley. 

We  will  now  quote  from  Dr.  Kidd. 

“There  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  and  these  three 
must  exist  independently  or  in  related  states.  If  they  exist  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other,  they  are  then  each  an  inde|>endent 
person ;  cons<;quently  there  are  three  indepei^dent  and  sej.arate 
Deities.  This  goes  to  affirm  there  are  three  Gods.  We  may 
further  remark,'  tliat  if  the  three  persons  exist  independently  of 
each  other,  each,  as  a  divine  person,  must  possess  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Deity  inhering  in  himself;  consequently  each,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others,  jxwsesses  self-existence,  eternity,  im¬ 
mensity  and  immutability.  There,  thus,  would  be  three  self-  . 
existences,  eternities,  immensities,  and  immutabilities.  This  in¬ 
troduces  Polytheism.  The  Persons  of  the  Godhead  do  not, 
therefore,  exist  independently,  but  in  related  states,  and  these  re¬ 
lated  states  must  be  natural  and  necessary  in  the  divine  essence, 
which  is  simple,  absolute,  and  indivisible.’^ 

This  argument  appears  to  us  conclusive  against 
JVew-England  theory;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
careful  atteolion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  modern  the¬ 
ologians  who  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  their  Fathers. 
For  ourselves,  repealed  examinations  sene  to  con¬ 
firm  us  in  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
Polytheism  and  Unitarianism  after  some  form,  ex¬ 
cept  a  belief  of  three  persons  necessarily  related  to 
each  other j  in  one  dimne  essence, Fatherj^  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  llie  Scriptures,  in  their 
most  obvious  meaning. 

We  will  proceed,  however,  to  give  a  succinct  an-’ 
dysis  of  the  two  publications,'  which  lie  upon  our 
desk. 

^To  be  continued.) 
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aEVIEW  OF  STllONG  ON  THE  PLAGUE  OF  1822^,  l!f 

NEW- YORK. 

The  Pestilence,  a  Punishment  for  Public  Sins 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,. 
November  17,  1822,  after  the  cessation  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  New-York,  in  1822. 
By  Pascal  N.  Strong,  A.  M.  one  of  the  collegiate 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New- 
York.  Published  by  request..  Published  by  H. 
Sage,  228  Broadway,  1822,  pp.  26. 

The  interest  which  the  Christian  public  will  feel  ia 
this  sermon,  must  be  greatly  increased  from  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  it  was  the  first  discourse  which  the 
pastor  preached  toi  his  jieople  after  the  cessation  of' 
the  plague,  which  had  left  a  great  part  of  the  opulent 
city  of  New-York  without  inhabitants,  and  that  a  vi¬ 
olent  and  culpable  attack  had  been  made  upon  it  by 
two  popular  journals  of  extensive  circulation,  and 
considerable  influence.  The  journals  to  which  we 
allude' are  the  National  Advocate,  the  mosrprominent 
paper  of  that  political  party  that  now  governs  New- 
York  state,  and  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  cabi¬ 
net  paper  of  the  United  States  government.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Advocate  denouncing  the  preacher  for 
representing  the  yellow  fever  as  a  punishment  sent 
by  heaven  upon  New-York  for  sin,,  was  copied  by 
tlie  Intelligencer,  with  ajiprobation,  and  with  very, 
severe  remarks,  by  the  latter  paper,  upon  the  preach¬ 
er.  We  do  not  absolutelv  affirm  that  the  infidel  ed- 

«/ 

itor  of  the  Intelligencer  uttered  the  sentiments  of  the- 
government  of  the  United  States,  though  the  paper- 
which  he  edits  has  been  long  considered  the  organ 
of  the  cabinet,  and  though  we  fear  there  is  very  little 
respect  for.either  the  church  of  Christ  or  her  ministry 
in  Uie  officers  of  the  general  government.. 
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The  Evening  Post,  the  Advocate,  and  the  States¬ 
man,  had  before  made  a  simitar  attack,  on  another 
minister  of  the  Gospel  for  giving  utterance  to  senti¬ 
ments  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  sermon  be- 
iore  us.  In  both  cases  they  ignorantly,  or  impious¬ 
ly,  assume  the  broad  ground  that  the  ascription  of- 
the  calamity,  with  which  the  metropolis  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth  was  visited  last  summer  to  a  visitation  of 
God  for  sin,  is  intolerant,  superstitious,  and  wicked* 

We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Strong  has  had  the  fidelity  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  master,  after  former  at¬ 
tacks,  and  knowing  what  he  had  to  expect  from  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  to  utter  jhe  truth  faithfully  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  “  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  wiU 
forbear 

His  text  is  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  “If 
ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me,  by  these  things,  but 
will  walk  contrary  unto  me ;  then  will  I  also  walk  con¬ 
trary  unto  you,  and  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times 
more  for  your  sins.” — Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24.  His  top¬ 
ics  of  discussion  are : 

■I.  The  peculiar  form—  ■ 

II.  The  probable-  causes— 

III.  The  divine  purpose,  of  the  pestilential  visita¬ 
tion  of  New-York. 

IV.  The  danger  in  time  to  come,  if  the  city  does 
not  reform. 

The  preacher  proves  irrefragably,  in  discussing  the 
•first  topic  that  the  pestilence-is  peculiarly  a  divine  vis¬ 
itation  to  punish  social  sins. 

His  probable  causes  are  : 

1.  Breach  of  Sabbath.  Especially  on  the  memo¬ 
rable  25th  of  July,  1821, -to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
a  former  number.  He  here  states  the  painful  fact, 
over  vyhich  every  lover  of  God  and  his  country  will 
mourn,  that  while  si^arting  under  the  rod  of  God, 
'some  merchants  of  the  city  had,  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  two  hundred  hammers  under  their  employ^ 
in  the  fatoad  day-light  of  the  Sabbath*,  erecting  teians 
porary  buildings. 
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it  j 

J651.  The  curious  reader  will  find  the  whole  of  his  j 
indictment  and  defences  at  large  in  Mr.  Wodrow’s 
appendix. 

His  indictment  being  read,  he  made  an  excellent 
speech  to  the  parliament,  of  which  I  shall  insert  the 
following  brief  abstract. 

‘Jl/y  Lord  Chancellor — I  being  indicted — upon 
things  alledged  to  be  seditious  and  treasonable,  hum¬ 
bly  desire — that  my  lord  commissioner — will  patient¬ 
ly,  arid  without  interruption,  hear  me  as  to  a  few 
tilings  I  have  to  say  for- myself.  I  am  glad  that  the 
law  of  God  is  named  in  the  first  place ; — I  hope  your 
lordship,  in  all  your  proceedings,  will  have  rnost  re¬ 
spect  to  this,  that  I  may  be  judged  by  the  law  of  God 
especially,  and  by  other  laws  in  subordination  there¬ 
to. 

As  to  those  laws — mentioned  in  the  indictment, 
conct  rning  his  majesty’s  royal  prerogative, — I' hope 
— they  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  sense 
and  meaning  given  by  posterior  acts  of  parliament — 
and — by  our  solemn  public  vows  and  covenants,  con¬ 
tracted  with  God  by  his  majesty  and  his  subject. — 
I  am  first  charged,  in  general,  of  sundry  seditious  and 
treasonable  remonstrances,  &z.c.  To  which  I  say^ 
that gener alia  nonpugnant ;  they  can  have  no  strength 
.  in  the  inferring  of  a  crime  or  guilt, — except  tliey  are 
instanced  in  particulai's. 

One  thing  there  is  in  the  general  charge  that  1 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  pass,  to  wit,  that  1  have  se¬ 
ditiously  and  traitorously  purposed  the  eradicating 
and  subverting  of  the  fundamental  government,  &ic. 
It  is  an  unjust  charge ;  there  was  never  any  such  pur¬ 
pose  or  design  in  my  heart.— -As  I  had  never  any 
compliance  with  the  councils  or  designs  of  the  late 
usurping  powers  against  his  majesty’s  royal  father 
or  himseli, — so  there  v;as  no  part  of  their  ungodly 
or  unjust  actings,  but  I  did,  in  my  station  and  calling, 
bear  open  and  public  testimony  against  both  by  word 
and  writing.  My, lord, — I  can  hardly  refrain  exproae- 
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jing  some  grief  of  spirit,  (here  he  gives  an  account 
of  what  he  suffered  under  the  usurpation)  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  those  things,  I  should  now  stand  in¬ 
dicted  before  your  lordships,  as  intending  the  eradi¬ 
cating  and  subverting  of  the  ancient  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  nation. — The  God  of  heaven  knows  that 
1  am  free  of  this  charge,  and  I  defy  all  the  world,  al¬ 
lowing  me  justice  and  fair  proceeding,  which  I  hope 
your  lordships  will,  to  make  out  the  same  against 
me. 

The  first  particular  wherewith  I  am  charged, — is,' 
that  I  did  compile  and  draw  up  a  paper,  commonly 
called.  The  Remonstrance,  and  presented  it,  or  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  and  committee  of 
estates  the  22d  of  October,  1650. — I  never  did  com¬ 
pile  or  contrive  that  remonstrance,  nor  did  1  present 
it,  or  cause  it  to  be  presented — then,  or  at  any  other 
time.-  I  indeed,  being  a  member  of  the  commission  , 
of  the  general  assembly,  when  they  gave  their  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it,  did  dissent  from  their  sentence,  which 
,  cannot  be  reckoned  any  culpable  accession  thereto 
every  man  being  free,  without  hazard  of  punishment 
to  give  his  judgment  freely  in  the  judicature  where¬ 
of  he  is  a  member.— 

The  next  particular  Tam  charged  with,  is  the  book 
of  The  Causes  of  God’s  Wrath,  especially  the  6th  and 
6th  articles.— But  I  humbly  profess  to  your  lordship 
and  tliis  honourable  court  of  parliament, — 11  That 
•—my  accession  thereto  did  not  flow  from  any  disre¬ 
spect  unto,  or  dissatisfaction  with  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son  or  government, — but  merely  and  singly  from  a 
constraining  power  of  conscience,  to  be  found  faithful, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  discovering  of  sin 
and  guiltiness,  that  it  being  taken  with,  and  repented 
of,  wrath  might  be  taken  away  from  the  house  of  the 
king,  and  from  these  kingdoms. — Next,  my  lord,  I 
wish  it  may  be  seriously  pondered,  that  nothing,  is 
’''Asserted  in  tiiese  causes,  as  matters  of  sin  and  duty. 
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but  what  hath  been  the  common  and  received  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

The  third  particular — is  tlie  supplication  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  August  the  23d,  to  which  I  acknowledge  my 
accession,  but  deny  it  to  be  treasonable  or  seditious, 
because  it  doth  contain  nothing  but  a  humble  petition 
concerning  those  things  to  which  his  majesty  and  all 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  engaged,  by  the  sol¬ 
emn  and  indispensable  oath  of  the  Covenant,  with  a 
sober  and  serious  representation  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  religion. — The  indictment  is  pleased  to  sa}' 
that  1  charged  his  majesty  with  dissimulation  and 
perjury;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  supplica¬ 
tion,  which  doth  only  put  him  in  remembrance  of 
holding  fast  the  oath  of  the  covenant. 

As  to  what  is  alledged  against  the  lawfulness  of 
our  meeting. — That  meeting  cannot  fall  within  those 
acts  of  parliament  that  strike  against  unlawful  conven¬ 
tions  ;  because  every  meeting,  for  business  in  itself 
lawiul,  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and,  when  kept  without  tumult  and  mul¬ 
titude  such  as  that  was,  needs  no  particular  warrant 
from  authority  ; — yea,  such  meetings  are  clearly  ex-  • 
empted  from  a  breach  of  those  acts  of  parliament  by 
a  posterior  act  of  parliament,  viz.  act  29  pari.  2, 
Charles  I. 

As  to  tlie  last  particular  in  my  Indictment,  viz.  my 
declining  his  majesty’s  authority,  I  confess  I  did  de¬ 
cline  the  civil  magistrate  as  a  competent  judge  of 
ministerial  doctrine  in  the  first  instance.  His  author¬ 
ity  in  all  things  civil,  I  do  with  all  my  heart  acknow- 
iedge. — But  that  the  declining  of  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate’s  being  a  judge  of  minister’s  doctrine,  in  the 
first  instance,  may  appear  not  treason  and  sedition, 
but  lawiul  and  warrantable,  1  humbly  offer.  1.  That 
such  declinatures  are  agreeable  to — God’s  word,  and 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  doctrine  of  this 
cjiurch  confirmed  and  ratified  in  parliament — And 
ttieretorc  it  hath  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  this 
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kirk,  in  such  cases,  to  use  such  declinatures  since  the 
time  of  the  reformation  from  popery — 2.  Such  de¬ 
clinatures  are  agreeable  to,  and  founded  upon  the 
National  Covenant,  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
by  which  the  king’s  majesty  himself,  and  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  are  bound  to  maintain  the  doc¬ 
trine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this 
church. — Upon  these  grounds  I  did  give  in,  and  do 
assert  that  declinature  for  vindicating  the  crown,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  royal  prerogative  of  Jesus  Christ, — but  with 
ail  due  respect  to  his  majesty,  his  greatness  and  au¬ 
thority. 

As  to  that  act  of  parliament  1584,  it  was  made  at 
a  time  when  the  settled  government  of  this  church 
— was  wholly  overturned — and  hath  been  often  re¬ 
pealed — and  stands  repealed  now  at  the  down  sitting 
of  this  parliament,  it  was  reversed  1592 — and  by  the 
4th  act,  pari.  2,  Charles  I.  and  by  the  6th  act,  pari, 
2.  Charles  I. —  ■ 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  I  comprise  in  these 
two.  1.  That  I  did  never  propose,  or  intend  to 
speak  or  act  any  thing  disloyal,  seditious  or  treasona¬ 
ble,  against  his  majesty’s  person,  authority  or  govern¬ 
ment,  God  is  my  witness. — Next — I  have  founded 
my  speeches  and  writings,  and  actings  in  those  mat¬ 
ters,  on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine,  Con- 
fesiions  of  Faith,  and  laws  of  this  church,  and  king¬ 
dom,  upon  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland.  If  these 
foundations  fall,  1  must  fall  with  them bvtt  if  they 
sustain  and  stand  in  judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
I  cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither,  1  hope  will  his 
majesty’s  commissioner,  and  the  honourable  court  of 
parliament,  judge  me  guilty  of  sedition  and  treason, 
Hoiwithstanding  any  thing  contained  in  the  indict* 
.ment.’ 


(To  be  centmue4‘.> 
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About  five  years  ago,  Wm.  Gillespie,  esq,  of  tlit 
town  of  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  (N.  Y.)  sowed 
seed  for  a  nursery  ol  the  white  mulberry  (mortis  alba) 
for  the  purpose  of  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  nursery  is  about  four  square 
rods.  This  small  lot  yielded,  last  summer,  175 
skeins  of  sewing  silk,  rivalling  in  softness,  strength, 
and  beauty,  the  best  imported  specimens  of  the  same 
article.  These  skeins,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tow  for  a  pair  of  stockings,  would  command  in  mar- 
ket$10.  •  The  whole  labour  expended  in  the  culture, 
Mr.  Gillespie  estimates  at  ^ — making  the  produce 
of  four  square  rods  $8.  One  acre  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  would  yield  $320,  besides  the  expense  of 
the  labour. 

Farmers  might  cloathe  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  silks  of  good  quality  at  less  expense  than  it  now 
requires  to  clothe  them  in  fine  cottons.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  $5,000  worth  of  sewing  silk  is  sold  annu¬ 
ally  in  Orange  county  alone,  and  the  whole  sales  of 
the  article  in  the  state  of  New-York  may  probably  be 
estimated  at  $150,000.  All  this  would  be  saved  to 
our  country  by  the  extension  of  this  very  profitable 
branch  of  husbandry  so.  as  to  supply  the  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Much  of  the  labour,  too,,  can.be  perform¬ 
ed  by  small  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle, 
and  thus  early  habits  of  industry  would  be  created.  - 

The  whole  process  is  simple,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
easily  acquired.-  After  the  middle.of  May,  the  egg 
of  the  silk  worm  is  brought  from  the  bureau,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  but  not  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Early  in  June,  the  term  of  incubation 
<^pires,  and  the  small  silk  worms  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  now  to  be  fed  by  mulberry  leaves 
with  which  they  are  supplied  twice  a  day — tlie  leaves 
tw  be  scattered  in  the  nncloeare  where  they  are  kept. 
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Tn  about  six  weeks,  they  attain  their  full  growth, 
when  they  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  A  small 
quantity  of  leaves  supplies  them  for  the  first  five 
weeks;  the  sixth  week,  they  require  an  abundant 
supply. '  Mr.  Gillespie  informs  us  that  during  this 
week,  when  a  strangext  visits  their  apartment,  they 
leave  off  eating,  raise  their  horns,  and  give  plain  in¬ 
dications  that  they  know  him  to  be  strange. 

After  feeding  about  six  weeks  they  quit  eating  and 
are  prepared  to  commence  spinning.  Oak  or  Wal¬ 
nut  leaves,  dried  in  the  sun  so  as  to  be  curled,  are 
now  thrown  into  their  inclosure  :  they  lodge  in  the 
folds  of  the  leaf  and  begin  to  spin  from  their  own 
bowels — first  the  tow  by  which  they  attach  their  web 
to  the  leaf,  then  the  thread,  which  they  form  into  a 
solid  web,  so  as  to  shut  themselves  closely  within. . 

The  larvae,  or  worms  inclosed  in  the  balls,  that  are 
intended  for  propagation,  cut  their  way  out  of  the 
silken  cell,  and  escape  from  their  own  prison,  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly,  with  beautifully  vaxiegated  wings. 
White  paper  is  placed  under  them,  on  which  the  egg 
is  deposited.  One  butterfly  will  deposit  2000  eggs. 
These  papers  with  the  eggs,  are  laid  away  in  a  chest 
or  desk,  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  process,, 
described  above,  is  again  repeated.  “  O  Lord,  how 
inanifold  are  thy  works!,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is-  full  of  thy  riches.”* 

After  this  interesting  insect  has  furnished  the  fine 
material,  the  tow  is  picked  off  the  balls,  which  ate 
thrown  into  hot  water,  and  a  stick  is  passed  among 
them,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  threads  attach  them¬ 
selves.  For  sewing  silk  forty  of  them  are  laid  to- 
gethc^r  and  reeled.  The  thread,  thus  composed  of 
forty  fibres,  is  twisted  hard  on  a  large  spinning- 
wheel,  then  doubled  and  twisted  again,,  and  wrought 
into  skeins.  The  whole  process  of  manufacture  isf 
completed,  by  scouring,  in  the  same  manner  as  wool* 
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*  Psalm  civ.  24- 
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len  yam,  to  detach  the  glutinous  substance,  which 
the  worm  employs  in  the  fabrication  of  its  thread. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Black  Mulberry, 
(Morus  nigra)  a  native  of  the  United  States,  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  The  silk  manufactured 
from  its  leaf,  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  inferiour  quali- 

.  . 

Mr.  Gillespie  had  a  premium  of  $8  awarded  him 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  agricultural  society  of  O- 
range  county,  1822. 

The  Legislature  of  New-York  have  offered  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  planting  of  white  Mulberry  trees. 

Specimens  of  the  ball,  the  tow,  and  the  sewing 
silk,  have  been  deposited  with  the  editor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Witness,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  any  of  his  friends  who  may  have  the  curios¬ 
ity  to  examine  them. 


WAVAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  are  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  U.- 
flited  Stales  navy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war 
there  were  six  frigates  only,  we  believe.  All  Amer¬ 
icans  will  be  gratified  at  the  increase,  especially  in 
the  present  state  of  the  nations.  The  able  message 
of  the  president  indicates  the  approach  of  danger. 
We  shall  not  be  altogether  unprepared  to  meet  it 
bravely,  as  the  ancient  Athenians  in  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  war.  In  a  good  cause  success  is  certain. 


Shij9s .  ....  Franklin,  ....  74 

Independence, ...  74 

Washington,  ...  74 

Columbus,  ....  74 

Ohio,  .....  74 
North  Carolina,  .  .  74 


Delaware,  .....  74 
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Frigates  .  .  Constitution, 

United  Stales, 
Guerriere,  . 
Java,  .  .  . 

Poioniac, 
Congress,  . 
Constellation, 
Macedonian, 

Corvettes  .  .  .  Cyane,  .  . 

John  Adams, 

Sloops  of  War,  Ontario, . 

Peacock, 


Erie, . 18 

Hornet, . 18 

Brigs . Spark, . 12 

Enterprize, ....  12 

Schooners  .  .  Dolphin,  .  .  .  12 

Nonsuch,  ....  12 

Grampus,  ....  12. 

Shark, . 12 

Porpoise,  .  .  .  .  12 

Steam  Frigate  Fulton, . 30 

Several  smaller  vessels,  gun  boats,  &ic. 

On  the  Lakes. 

Two  74s,  and  about  25  other  vessels. 

BUILDING. 

Five  74s,  four  44s,  aiul  two  or  tliree  steam  bktteries. 


44 

44 

44 

•44 

44 

36 

36 

36 

24 

24 

18 

19 

18 

18 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12L 

12 

12 

30 
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EXAMINATION  AND  ORDINATION. 

On- Monday  the  16th  ult.  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  licentiate  from  the  clashes  of  New-Bmnswick, 
was  admitted  to  an  examination  before  the  classes  of 
Rensselaer,  as  a  test,  of  his  qualifications  for  the  du¬ 
ty  of  an  ordained  minister.  On  the  subjects  of  Di- 
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dactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  the  Hebrew  and  Creek 
languages,  church  government,  and  history;  on  exper¬ 
imental  religion  and  views  in  entering  itito  the  min¬ 
istry  he  approved  himself  to  the  understandings  and 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  hink  On  Sabbath,  the  17thy 
he  was  set.  apart  to  tlie  holy  calling  and  instal¬ 
led  pastor  of  the  United  Dutch  Reformed  congre¬ 
gations  of  Greenbush  and  liloomiug-Grove.  A 
large  and  deeply  interested  audience  attended  the  so¬ 
lemnities.  The  Rev.  Isaiah  F.  Johnson,  of  Schod- 
ack,  preached  from  Matthew  16,  19 — 1  give  unto  you 
the  keys,  &c.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sickles,  of  Kinder- 
hook,  oflered  the  ordaining  prayer  and  delivered  the 
charge  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  Rev.  James  Romeyn,. 
ofNassau,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  congregation. 
The  bestowal  of  a  pastor  on  these  societies  so^  soon 
after  tlve  departure  of  their  former  minister,  furnish¬ 
es  occasion  for  repeating  with  emphatic  fervour  the 
mquiry  of  David,  “  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  God  has  fulfilled  his  promise,.  “  Though 
for  a  small  moment  1  have  forsaken  thee,  with  great 
mercy  will  1  gather  thee.”  May  he  prove  “  a  wateb- 
Biau  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  who  shall  not  hold 
his  peace  by  niglu  or  by  day,  who  shall  make  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  and  not  keep  silence,  and  give  him 
BO  rest  until  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.” 


•SVrtTART. 

Susannah  Raney,  a  naember  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  CoJdenham,  and  the 
wife  of  David  Raney,a  ruling  elder  of  the  same  church, 
•  died  1822,  Janua^  27th,  in  the  52d  of  her  age. 

Her  iuaide»Dame  was  Yakeley.  She  was  born 
near  the  village  of  Montgomery,  and.  baptized  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  At  the  age  of  1 8  she-wae 
united  in  marriage,  with  Mr.  Raney,  and  they  weew 
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both  received  into  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Culbertson,  who  baptized  the  elder 
children  of  the  family.  About  the  year  1793,  they 
were  both  received  into  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  James  M’Kinney.  In  the  com¬ 
munion  of  this  church,  she  continued  until  her  death. 
She  was  the  mother  of  9  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  before 
the  children,  who  survived  her,  were  left  motlier- 
less. 

She  was  a  woman  of  few  w'ords,  industrious  eco¬ 
nomical,  discreet,  and  of  an  evenly  placid  temper. 
She  was  exemplary  in  her  whole  deportment,  and 
regular  in  her  attendance  on  all  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  She  was  not  “  of  itch¬ 
ing  ears,  heaping  up  to  herself  teachers,”  but  abode 
fast  by  the  maidens  of  the  near  kinsman.  By  Sll  cb 
good  works  as  these,  she  gave  better  evidence  of  love 
to  Christ,  than  can  be  given  by  all  the  boasted  ex¬ 
static  feelings,  on  which,  unhappily  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  by  many  modern  professors  in  the  churches- 
Her  religion  was  intellectual,  and  her  religious  feel¬ 
ings  too  deep  and  solemn  to  be  noisy. 

During  her  last  illness,  which  lasted  18  months, 
and  was  very  painful,  she  bore  all  her  sufferings  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  and  with  most  exemplary  patience. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  weekly  meeting  for 
social  prayer,  was  usually  held  in ,  her  hous^.  The 
delight  and  edification  which  she  derived  fre^p  these 
meetings  of  God’s  people,  who  spake  often  one  to 
another,  were  evinced  very  strongly  on  her  death¬ 
bed.  For  at  her  earnest  request,  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  were  generally  held  in  her  room.  Family  wor¬ 
ship  had  been  regularly  attended  to  in  the  family, 
morning  and  evening  for  thirty-four  years,  and  at  her 
request,  the  morning  and  evening  family  sacrifice  was 
always  offered  up  by  her  husband  beside  her  death¬ 
bed.  Sue  said  to  her  husband  and  children,  “  I  love 
to  hear  your  voices,  while  you  sing  praise  to  GodJ* 
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To  her  pastor  she  said,  a  few  days  before  her 
death, — ‘‘If  it  is  God’s  will  that  1  die  of  this  sick- 
Bess,  i  am  willing  to  die.  I  do  not  fear  death.  I 
ha  ve  committed  my  soul  to  Christ,  and  1  am  not  a- 
fraid  to  trust  him,  his  promises  are  my  comfort.  I 
depend  on  his  righteousness.  If  be  should  so  order, 
I  would  be  willing  to  live  longer.  He  knows  best.” 
But  she  expected  death.  Shortly  before  her  depar¬ 
ture,  she, said  to  her  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  “all 
the  trouble  that  now  rests  on  my  mind,  is  the  charge 
that  I  leave  to  you.  It  is  a  great  charge,  to  have  the 
care  of  a  large  family,  so  I  have  found  it,  but  God, 
my  daughter,  £  hope  will  support  you.  Take  care 
of  my  grandchildren  that  we  have  adopted.  They 
have  no  father  or  mother,  and  particularly  Sophia, 
(the  youngest,)  be  a  mother  to  her,  wherever  you 
are,  as  long  as  you  live.” 

She  called  her  family  around  her,  and  said, — “I 
feel  a  great  change,  my  deajth  .is  very  near,  it  has 
been  my  great  comfort  to  hear  you  sing  the  praises 
of  God,  and  I  request  that  you  wdll  sing  a  psalm  while 
I  depart.”  Her  husband  said,  that  he  regretted  that 
his  nephew,  who  is  a  ruling  elder  of  the  same  con¬ 
gregation,  was  not  present,  as  be  feared  his  feelings 
would  not  allow  him  to  comply  with  her  reque^ 
blit  he  would  endeav'our  to  proceed.  He  then  -ask¬ 
ed  if  she  had  any  choice  of  a  psalm.?  She  said,  none, 
for  they  all  gave  her  consolation.  He  then  selected 
the  33d, 

“  The  Lord’s  my  stiepherd,”  kc. 

.and  the  51st, 

“After  thy  loring  kindness  Lord,’'kc. 

of  the  Psalms  of  David,  for  the  family  sing  no  other. 
They  sung  both  these  psalms  through,  and  while 
•singing,  she  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.  During  a 
few  breaths  which  she  breathed  after  the  singing,  her 
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jiusband  offered  a  short  prayer,  and  her  soul  depart¬ 
ed  iioni  the  eartlily  tenement. 

The  death  ot  this  mother  in  Israel,  resembled,  in 
the  article  ol' singing  psalms,  that  of  many  mortyis  in 
Scotland,  who  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  approached 
the  stake,  singing  the  psalms  of  David.  “  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.” 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Green  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Prince-, 
ton  college,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Evangelical  Monitor  gives  a  list  of  destitute 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Whether  there  were  destitute  towns  in  which 
there  are  no  churches,  we  are  not  informed.  Very 
probably  there  are.  But  the  catalogue  of  churches 
which  have  no  pastors  is  sufficiently  lamentable.  In 
Windham  county,  10;  Bennington,  7  ;  Windsor,  13; 
Caledonia,  9  ;  Chittenden,  5  ;  Essex,  3 ;  Rutland,  5  ; 
Orange, 4;  Addison,  7;  VVashington,  8;  Orleans,  13; 
Franklin,  8;  Grand  Isle,  I  ; — Total,  93. 

Jn  the  10  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  forma¬ 
tion,  the  Vermont  Bible  Society  have  received  200 
Bibles,  as  a  donation  from  the  Connecticut  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  525  from  the  American  Bible  Society,  for 
distribution  in  Canada.  They  have  made  donations 
to  the  New-York  Bible  Society  of  $300,  towards 
printing  a  French  edition  ;  to  the  American  Board  of 
F oreign  Missions,  $200,  to  aid  translations  into  for¬ 
eign  languages  ;  and  $2,400  to  the  American  Bible 
Society.  “  Thus  it  appears  they,  have  raised  monies 
sufficient  to  purchase  more  than  1 1,000  Bibles.  This 
IS  little,  say  the  directors,  to  w  hat  has  been  done  by 
.twauy  of  our  sister  societies — little  to  what  might 
have  been  done  in  tliis  state...  But  it  has  furnished 
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-  many  a  destitute  family  with  the  precious  word  of 
everlasting  life.”  They  have  procured  and  chiefly 
distributed,  1631  Bibles  and  1350  Testaments. 

The  Protestant  Bible  Society  of  France  has  23  lo¬ 
cal  societies,  spreading  over  as  many  departments, 
and  assisted  by  22  branch  societies  auxiliary  to  it. 
In  Paris  it  has  nearly  500  annual  subscribers. 

'By  the  2d  annual  report  of  the  Marine  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  we  learn  that  368  Bi¬ 
bles  have  been  distributed  the  year  past,  and  that  101 
remain  on  hand.  There  is  but  one  depositary — the 
preacher  to  seamen — who  has  easier  access  to  his 
hearers  in  private  conference,  by  means  of  their  ap¬ 
plying  for  Bibles,  is  the  almoner.  The  funds  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  keep  on  hand  a  proper  supply. 
The  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  has  given  to  this 
society  200  copies;  and  a  generous  individual  has 
presented  100  more. 

A  theological  seminary  in  Virginia,  was  organized 
in  1812,  and  has  prepared  about  30  young  men  for 
tlie  ministry.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoge,  its  late 
professor,  its  operations  have  been  suspended.  The 
synod  of  Virginia  lately  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  the 
presbytery  of  Hanover,  who  have  voted  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  seminary,  and  elected  a  board  of  12  trustees. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.  is  chosen  professor. 

The  American  Evangelical  Tract  Society  sells  to 
Its  auxiliaries  Tracts,  at  the  rate  of  1 500  pages  for 
one  dollar,  or  a  page  and  a  half  for  a  mill.  This  is 
about  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  tracts  here¬ 
tofore  offered  in  the  market.  They  can  be  had  by 
application  to  John  Lawson,  Newburgh,  (N.  Y.)  wb# 
is  appointed  general  agent. 


